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CHAPTER XVL 

CROSS PURPOSES. 

" And 70U knew not that I was jroui Eister. What a Etrange. wild, 
forward joung person you must have thought me — mixing mpelf tlk 
the fbrtuues of a stianger whom I had only once spoken to. " 

— Kedgaitntlkt, 

AWN came, and Hester heard the crack 
of the ox-whip as the waggons rumbled 
off. Still the dancing went on ; hut 

Hester, who had quickly caught the 

sound of her brother's footfall, soon missed it in the 
dancing-room. " I suppose it is only some o( the 
most energetic young Africanders who go on after 
daylight hath appeared," she thought. 

One of the matrons soon rose, and, sending to her 
spouse to request that the horses might be in-spanned 
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as soon as they could see the roads, began to dress 
herself and her children for the drive home. 

When coffee was brought in, there was brought too 
a message from Mr. Cairns asking when the girls 
would be ready to start, with the rider that they had 
better not leave it too late, as they would be obliged 
to stop again during the hottest hours of the day. 

" We will be ready in half an hour," said Clare, 
without hesitation. 

Hester was not sorry to move from her uncomfort- 
able place, but she feared that in one short half-hour 
she might not even catch another glimpse of Edwin. 

She appeared in the dining-room within the ap- 
pointed time. Fortune here favoured Hester. Mrs. 
Davenant was there, and would not hear of their 
leaving until they h3,d had breakfast, which was 
already on the table. They were scarcely seated 
before she found herself greeting Edwin with her 
happiest smile. 

Bevil, who had entered at the same time, turned 
to Mr. Cairns and said-^ 

*' Turner has offered to start us a few miles on our 
journey, so we shall be going the same way as far as 
the cross-road above Glendarvon, and may as well 
make one party." 

Mr. Cairns answered with a sound that might be 
taken for yes or no, as desired, but could hardly be 
construed into a cordial assent. 
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However, the horses were brought to the door to- 
gether. Hester longed for Edwin to mount her once 
more. She knew that Mr. Cairns would leave it to 
the younger men to put Clare and herself on their 
horses, and of course Frank would go to Clare. 

" I have left my whip on the sofa in the dining- 
room," she exclaimed, when she got to the garden 
gate. " Will you fetch it for me, Mr. Thurstan ? " 
Then, quickly turning to Edwin, she said, *' Don't 
you like my horse, Captain Carnsew ? I think her 
head is beautiful." 

" So it is. But I wonder you venture to ride her 
about this country with no companion but Miss 
Cairns," and he stooped to give her his hand. In a 
moment she was in the saddle. 

" Thank you," she said to Bevil, as he gave her 
her whip, but she replied to her brother's remark 
when he was in the saddle. " Gazelle is quiet 
enough, although she does look spirited. Mr. Cairns 
got her for us, and people say he is a very good 
judge of horses. One thing I am certain of at least, 
I should never have the least fear of riding any horse 
that he consented to my being mounted upon. Be- 
sides, Clare and I are not at all helpless. I believe 
she can saddle a horse, and I can ride without a 
stirrup." 

Hester had the keenest sense of enjoyment during 
the next half-hour that she ever remembered feeling. 
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Edwin began speaking of her horse in a tone which 
she knew expressed his real admiration; and from 
that they went to his horse, then to the kind of life 
he had led in the colony and the kind of life he 
thought he should lead in India — little personal 
details that were gems without price to her. 

She was so taken up with the pleasure of the 
present moment, that when she found Mr. Cairns and 
Bevil Thurstan had reined up their horses, it was as 
though some one had thrown a glass of cold water 
in her face. The first instant she felt angry, the 
next a shiver of despair ran through her. 

But she had courage enough left to say good-bye 
cheerfully, and then she suddenly realized, when 
Bevil drew up his horse by hers and held out his 
hand, that his going too was an aggravation of her 
woe. Her voice had been equal to the effort of 
taking leave of her brother ; now the strain seemed 
too long, and it hesitated as she said, ** I hope it is 
only good-bye till we come back from the sea ? " 

He, too, did not speak as composedly as usual ; 
there was a slight touch of irritation in his voice as 
he answered, " I don't know how long you are going 
to stay yet." But the next minute he added, more 
pleasantly, " However, I think I shall probably be 
still in the neighbourhood when you return." 

^* If for ever, still for ever, fare thee well," said 
Hester, quite gravely, as the little party divided* 
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She looked towards Bevil as she said it, for somehow 
her acquaintance with him' seemed to warrant the 
expression of feeling which she dared not utter 
directly to her brother — for whom, however, she told 
herself, she really meant her lament. 

Yet, strange to say, it was Bevil who occupied her 
thoughts for the next five minutes, although she was 
dropping behind her veil the first tears she had shed 
for years in real misery at losing her brother again. 

It vexed her that she was being dragged down to 
the sea just when she wanted to stay at home. Now, 
she thought, she could have chatted to Mr. Thurstan 
almost as much as she liked about her people, without 
any beating about the bush. She could have learnt 
what Mary's name was, and gained some idea at 
least of what her husband was like, and have talked 
about her father and Philip and her aunt, and, above 
all, Joan. Then came a rush of conflicting feelings. 
Perhaps Mr. Thurstan was going to marry Joan. 
He had certainly spoken of having been at Caervean 
on a visit just before he left England, and it was 
Edwin, not Phil, who had been his first friend, she 
fancied. * 

** I like him, I like him," she said to herself again 
and again ; " and it would be something for me to 
know that I had seen and liked Joan's husband. 
And yet I don't hope that it is so. Why not, I 
wonder. I am quite sure I like him. Why do I 
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feel as if he was not exactly suited to Joan ? Of 
course there is hardly any man living good enough 
for her — but it is not that. I feel as if he and I had 
a secret separate from Joan : it is absurd, but I do. 
No doubt it is only my feeling towards him, and he 
will tell her of the girl he and Edwin met in South 
Africa, and perhaps describe me to her." 

Somehow Hester did not enjoy the idea. ** But 
why should I think he will think me more worth 
mentioning than Edwin will ? I have seen very 
little more of one here than of the other." She 
would rather have liked Edwin to talk to Joan of 
her. 

The trio was a quiet one during the day's journey. 
Now and again Mr. Cairns would make some remark 
or ask some question about people he had noticed 
the night before, and Clare would reply. No word 
escaped him about either Bevil Thurstan or Edwin 
Carnsew. Hester was sure they had not failed to 
attract his attention, and felt, though she could not 
tell why, that he would not mention them because 
she was present. 

She was silent, grudging each step her horse made 
when she thought that only a few hours since she 
had talked to and touched Edwin, from whom she 
was now divided by ever-increasing miles that would 
probably never lessen again. 

In the middle of the day the party rested at the 
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house of a friend, and the hostess and the girls lay 
down for a couple of hours. The lady had not been 
at Groenbosch the night before, as her children had 
whooping-cough; so Clare's duty was to entertain 
her with an account of the evening, during which 
Hesterfell asleep, and awoke when dinner-time came, 
much refreshed. 

Then there was mile after mile of hot riding till 
the sun was nearly going down, and they reached the 
waggon which had just out-spanned for the night. It 
was settled that the girls should stay where they 
were, while Mr. Cairns should ride off to find shelter 
for himself and the horses for the night at the 
nearest house. Hester and Clare scrambled into 
the waggon to change their habits for dresses, and 
Mrs. Dunstan, who was seated at a little distance 
from the waggon^ asked Mr. Cairns— 

" Did you get away early ? " 

" Pretty fair,'* answered Mr. Cairns. " Poor 
devil ! I couldn't help being a little sorry for him. 
He'd made up his mind so nicely to have a bit of a 
chat with her this morning, and arranged to ride on 
with us. But, *man proposes,' &c. I knobbled 
him, and the English captain bagged the girl, and so 
we went with just thirty yards between them every 
step of the way. When I cantered Lucy cantered, 
when we walked she did. The fellow was awfully 
uneasy under it. A devil might be almost excused 
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for swearing when he's planned a thing to his fancy 
and yet it won't hit off exactly. That girl is a ctever 
girl if she wants to work him up. She gave him no 
chance of coming near her to-day, but when they 
were going off out she comes with a quotation from 
Byron,or some other crack sentimental man, to him — 
for all the world saying, * Though I've no objection 
to the new love, I've no wish to be off with the 
old.'" 

"I wish it was all right," sighed Mrs. Dunstan. 

"Oh ja; if wishes were horses, beggars would 
ride," said Mr. Cairns, dryly. 

" I like him ; he seems so pleasant," urged Mrs. 
Dunstan, weakly. 

" Yes, he is a well-informed, sensible fellow ; and, 
if he is all right, seems a fellow you might trust with 
a girl. But then, for anything we know, he may be 
an escaped convict." 

" Oh, that isn't likely ! " 

** No, I don't think it is likely, but it is possible. 
Those kind of blackguards do slip out of the island 
and swell it about in other lands sometimes. Well, 

» 

it is time I made tracks, if I don't want to have the 
horses out after sundown. Good-night." 

*• Come, girls," shouted Mrs. Cairns, as her hus- 
band rode off leading the two horses. " Who wants 
coffee ? It is getting cold." 

The children clustered round; Hester and Clare 
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jumped down, and Agnes came from the end of the 
waggon, where she had been sketching. 

" Ach ! " she exclaimed. " Now one has to scratch 
in the front-box for everything ! I suppose I must 
get out some sausages ! " 

" Where is your nose ? " asked her mother, 
laughing. " I have scratched, as you call it, already, 
and the sausages are cooked." 

"Well that is a comfort," said Agnes, seating 
herself on the dissel-boom so as to make the front of 
the waggon a sort of table for her plate and cup* 

" You and Lucy must be even more tired, Clare, 
than we are," said her mother to Clare. 

** Of course we could take it in turns to lie down 
on the kartel, and sleep all through the day in the 
waggon." 

" We rested three hours at the Christians' and had 
dinner there," said Clare. "I believe Lucy even 
went to sleep while I was talking to Mrs. Christian 
about last night — didn't you, Lucy ? " 

" Yes." 

"Pleasure to me, duty to you," mentally com- 
mented Agnes, while Clare said — 

" I feel all right now we are on some higher 
ground again, but down by that Fish River is just 
terrible. I believe I should get asthma if I stayed 
there a couple of days. It isn't so much that the 
heat seems to scorch you up, as that you don't seem 
to be able to draw your breath in it." 
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*' Yes, it may be a very fine place for ostriches 
and Kafirs," said her mother, " but I don't know 
how people manage to live in it. It was a nice 
evening, Clare, last night, wasn't it ? A few fresh 
people make a pleasant change." 

" I enjoyed it very much," said Clare. 

" I am tired of meeting just the same set," said 
Agnes. "There was the same old gathering of the 
clans about — father, mother, and the whole span 
from each farm." 

" Our own among the number. But there were 
the Scotts from Cradock, and Dr. Trentham and his 
wife from Bedford, and two barristers from town, to 
say nothing of Mr. Thurstan and Captain Camsew," 
protested Mrs. Cairns. *'I don't know how manj' 
more you want ! " 

''Mense! But Captain Carnsew is a fine man, 
Clare." 

"Doesn't he dance well, Clare?" said Hester, 
feeling herself bound to join in the conversation. 

"Yes, very well." 

" It is more than can be said for Mr. Scott, then," 
said Agnes. " He lets you keep slipping and slip- 
ping from him till at last I said to him, * Mr. Scott, 
if you don't hold me closer we shall have some one 
dancing between us presently.* As to Mr. Thurstan 
and Captain Camsew, I don't see that they were of 
much use to anybody but Lucy. Isn't anybody 
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going to say anything to her about it ? I only know 
that if I had gone on as she did the waggon wouldn't 
be large enough to contain us for the fuss there 
would be.'* 

" It isn't now," said Clare, trying to joke the 
matter off with Agnes. 

"Oh, nonsense; don't pretend you don't know 
what I mean.' I should have been told my conduct 
was disgusting, and nobody would know what I should 
do next ; but there sits Lucy as if butter would 
not melt in her mouth, and nobody says a word." 

" Why should they ? " asked Mrs. Dunstan. 

"Why should people ever talk to me then? — 
Clare, how many dances did you dance ? " 

" All but two till we left the room." 

" And how many did you, Lucy ? " 

" All I was asked for," said Hester. 

" Ach ! " exclaimed Agnes, in a tone of disgust. 

" What would you have advised me to do ? " asked 
Hester. " Waltz round the room alone ? or take the 
bold measure of asking some gentleman to do me 
the favour of joining me ? " 

" I have no patience with you ! You know you 
might have danced every dance if you would. I 
heard two or three men asking where you were ; but 
no man is going to squeeze himself through a prickly- 
pear fence to say ' How do you do ? ' to a girl if she 
is inside." 
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" There are generally ways of getting the other 
side of prickly-pears," said Hester, " without getting 
one's self stuck fuller of thorns than a porcupine." 

** I should have thought one might have satisfied 
you, but I suppose nothing would but clutching the 
only two decent Britishers in the room. Mr. Thurstan 
was well enough when he was alone, but I suppose 
you could not resist the attraction of the uniform." 

" Agnes," said Mrs. Cairns, " you are making a 
stupid of yourself." 

"No one who knows anything of Lucy can think 
that fine feathers have any attraction for her," said 
Mrs. Dunstan. 

Hester felt thoroughly angry for a minute. " Im- 
potent rage simply eats my heart out," she thought, 
" so I will keep as cool as I can ; and what is it, after 
all — only a mosquito bite." So she said, " I am not 
going to set up a defence. I suppose it would be no 
good my saying I had not been flirting." 

" Most certainly not," returned Agnes. "I shouldn't 
mind ; you might flirt your head off for anything I 
cared, but I don't see that it is fair that you should 
be let off scot-free, and I should have everybody down 
upon me if I just dance twice with the same man, or 
say ten words to him." 

"Don't you know yet," said Hester, "that one 
man may steal a sheep where another mayn't look 
over a hedge ? " 
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" It isn't fair." 

" Fair ! What is justice ? *' said Hester, wearily. 
Then — ** Well, a storm in a teacup would be nothing 
compared to a quarrel between people travelling in 
the same waggon, so I think I will take a little walk 
while there is some light left. Rob, will you come 
with me ? We will see if we can find any ' traveller's 
joy * for Clare in the kloof." 

" Take care of the baboons," said Mrs. Cairns. 
** There are generally some about here. They might 
give you a pelting with stones." 

"And don't go too far," added Mrs. Dunstan; 

you might not find it easy to get back." 

I will not lose sight of the waggon tent," said 
Hester, " and then we shall be quite safe, sha'n't 
we?" 

She and her companion, one of the Cairns boys, 
wandered into the kloof, where she soon found the 
beautiful white clematis that Clare called " traveller's 
joy," and bushes of umlanga covered with pale blue 
flowers and scarlet honeysuckle. There was no sign 
of life to be seen but the white tent of the waggon, 
which every now and then gleamed in the dying 
light. The road was shut in by hills, and no house 
was to be seen. 

The wildness of the scene by which she was sur- 
rounded, and the luxuriousness of the flowers and 
shrubs, worked kindly upon Hester. - Rob was busy 
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shooting at mousebirds with a catapult> dreaming 
that he could already rival Nimrod with it, and was 
only a few degrees behind a Transvaal Boer. 

" I suppose I should have been content," reasoned 
Hester ^to herself, " if yesterday I had met Mr. 
Thurstan only, and he had said a hundred words 
about my people or home ; and when I have had so 
much more than I even dreamt of hoping, I surely 
ought to be so. I thank Providence for the great 
comfort, and I will not be so stupid as to let the 
brightness of my joy be tarnished by a breath from 
Agnes." 

Yet as she walked back towards the waggon she 
said to herself, " Why am I so absurdly touchy all at 
once about what anybody else says of me. I never 
cared a scrap before. I suppose to people who only 
looked at me, it might really seem as though I was 
flirting with Edwin." Then came an uncomfortable 
idea, distinctly felt but unexpressed even to herself, 
that she should not like everybody to think that she 
had been. Anyhow, she was sure enough that Edwin 
had not flirted with her. But had any one else ? 
She rather shirked the question. The manner of 
the two men had been quite different,. but she was 
loath to believe that either of them had flirted with 
her. 

When she reached the waggon she found the beds 
made, and the younger children already hushed. 
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There was something of awe in the state of her 
feelings as she prepared to spend her first night out 
of doors. As she had come up from Port Elizabeth, 
it had seemed to her that to see the railway winding 
among a thousand hills all unscathed by plough or 
dwelling, was as incongruous as it would feel to set 
up a four-post bedstead in the Albert Hall, and 
attempt to use it as a bedroom. Now the same call 
of " What doest thou here ? " was stirring in her 
heart. She crept to her place, which was next the 
indignant Agnes, who did not allow her indignation 
to prevent her making all the room she could for her 
neighbour. But Hester could not sleep. At first the 
novelty of the situation kept her awake. Then her 
ears became alive to the intense stillness around, 
which the short laughs and voices of the Kafirs at 
their fire only broke to make more audible. They 
too ceased after a while, and then the sense of isola- 
tion grew almost terrible. She put up her hand and 
grasped one of the lathes of the tent, that she might 
feel the slight canvas covering which was shutting 
out the stars from her sight. 

She longed for some distant sound that should 
make her feel that the world had other inhabitants. 
Even the shout of a jackal would have been a relief. 
But none came — only now and then, when one of the 
oxen moved his head, a trek-chain would give a soft 
rattle, a suppressed sound close at hand that only 
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made the world seem all the bigger, and the isolation 
more complete. 

She had passed so many years in monotonous in- 
difference to her own actions and those of other people, 
that the keen interest that had been awakened in her 
now was almost overwhelrtiing in its power of ex- 
citement. To have something to hope for and look 
forward to, to have anything in the immediate past 
to dwell on with lively pleasure, was too new and 
unexpected not to stir her deeply. So each word her 
brother had spoken was recalled, and the pleasure of 
each look he had given her felt again. 

Presently one of the children awoke and wailed 
that he was cold. His mother dragged a rug off 
herself and tossed it underneath^ but before he had 
time to cover himself with it he had changed his 
complaint. 

* 

"Malcolm," cried the mother, "be still. You 
will wake the other children.*^ 

" Toch ! Ach ! I'm so hot." 

" Malcolm, be quiet, or I will give you a beating." 

Vain threat. Malcolm knew as well as his mother 
did that it would take her ten minutes to get a light 
and scramble off her perch and haul him out of his 
corner in the lowest tier, to say nothing of turning 
the risk of the babies waking up into a certainty. 
So Malcolm fretted on, regardless of threats, en- 
treaties, and groans. The night seemed endless. 
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At every fresh outburst Agnes gave an impatient 
kick, and Hester momentarily expected an infant's 
shrili cry to risfe from some corner ; but they were 
spared this — spending the whole day out of doors 
had so tired the two youngest that they slept soundly 
through it aH. Just before dawn Malcolm*^ silence 
told that he too was not able to keep himself awake 
longer. Then Hester dozed oflf, but scarcely had 
she lost consciousness when the in-spanning of the 
oxen roused her again. 

For the next two hours she had enough to do to 
prevent herself from being bruised black and blue. 
She pounded Agnes, and Agnes pounded , her, and 
whenever the oxen went fast she longed for them to 
go slower that she might have a little more control 
over her body; then when they went slowly she 
longed for them to go faster, that the suffering might 
not be longer drawn than must be. 

Wheil the waggon stopped there was at once a 
great bustle of dressing. Hester waited quietly till 
nearly all Were' ready, that she might have a little 
more privacy and' space. On getting down from the 
waggon a tin dish of very uninviting-looking water, 
that had been fetched from a neighbouring dam, was 
offered to her to wash in. 

" It is not dirty, it is only the colour of the soil," 
said Clare, on seeing her hesitate to use it. 

*'The surface has the hue of clay," thought 
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Hester. For a minute she wondered if she should 
not be streaked with sediment after using it, but as 
there was no choice she boldly took it, and found 
that if not cleansing it was at least refreshing. But 
she found herself getting a little shiver now and then 
in the hot wind,, and she could eat no breakfast, 
though her cup of hot coffee revived her a good deal. 

She was glad to see Mr. Cairns come with the 
horses. 

As the day after she first left Caervean eversrthing 
that had happened before was thrown into a per- 
spective, very distant, though perhaps clear, so now 
the sight she had had of Edwin seemed a thing of 
past date altogether. 

When Mr. Cairns said, *' It's going to be a 
sneezing day; wouldn't you rather have the shelter 
of the waggon? " she answered, '* I would rather keep 
to my horse till I drop off than go in the waggon." 

However, as the horses were being taken to water 
just before they were to be saddled, they galloped 
off back along the road they had come. Two Kafirs 
started in pursuit at once, but the mandate went 
forth— 

** You girls had better go on with the waggon, 
then you will be sure anyway of food and a night's 
lodging. It is likely enough that those brutes will 
run all the way home, then they can't be back again 
till to-morrow." 
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This dismal suggestion, however, was not realized, 
for a couple of hours later, as the oxen were plodding 
along the dusty way, the " Baas " was perceived 
coming with the three horses as fast as they could 
ggillop, giving them a run for his pleasure since they 
had taken one for their own. 

Then came several hours' riding upon the glaring 
highway, which seemed to fascinate Hester's gaze, 
and, however much she might determine to look at 
sky or distance, always drew her eyes back to the 
white heat of the winding track. When night fell 
the girls were passed over to the waggon again. 
To-night the children were all quiet, and slept as 
though an earthquake would not wake them. 

A thunderstorm came on, and the noise seemed 
determined to cra«h the waggon into splinters, while 
the rain poured pitilessly down. Even when it 
ceased a tree close by kept dropping, dropping on 
the tent just over Hester's head. " I can fancy that 
I am in my grave," she shivered, "with the rain 
coming down upon me ; it drops into my brain." 

A great dread was creeping over her. She had 
often thought of death as a relief and an ending of 
endurance, but the prospect of illness had never 
come home to her before, and now she trembled 
at it. In vain she strove to calm herself; in vain 
tried to shut out thought and get to sleep. The 
next evening Mrs. Dunstan, concerned at her worn- 
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out appearance, persuaded Mr. Cairns to -get to an 
hotel with the two girls. Hester thought she had 
never known a bed so comfortable, and got some 
rest for mind and body. 

"We shall soon be able to see the sea," said 
Clare next morning, as they mounted a hill. The 
horses seemed to feel the exhilarating effect of the 
air, and both Clare and Hester had some trouble to 
keep their steeds to the sober walk or canter that 
Mr. Cairns approved of. 

** At last ! " sighed Hestfer, when a broad expanse 
of the Indian Ocean was spread suddenly beneath 
her. 

** There is our house," said Clare, pointing out 
one of the cottages that were dotted among the 
sandhills. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

REMORSE. 

" I little tbonght, ere life should end, 
That it would be my lot to spend 
Ctuistnus beneath the Soatheni Ctoss. 
Hov strange, while wmbre winter fills 
The dear old home with frost and snow, 
To see the summer sunset glow 
Kedlf among these grand old hills." 

S ESTER did her share that night towards 
unpacking and putting the house in 
order, in spite of Mrs, Dunstan's re- 
quests that she would not exert herself; 
but with the necessity for action the power also 
seemed to go, and the next momiag, although she 
struggled into her clothes, she made no effort to 
leave the house. 
Several days passed in the same way ; sometimes 
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she would be able to get to the dining-room at meal- 
times, at others she could not rise. A dread would 
sometimes haunt her that she should lose conscious- 
ness of what she was saying, and reveal her identity ; 
and again she would feel she did not care — the 
weight of that hidden identity was more than she 
could carry. 

Mrs. Dunstan was very anxious, and talked of a 
doctor; but in South African households he is not 
sent for till life hangs on a very fine thread, and as 
it was not considered that Hester had quite reached 
the required condition he was not summoned. 

On Christmas Day the rest of the party went 
down to the beach and had luncheon, while Hester 
sat on the verandah, or lay on her bed, thinking of 
the Christmases she had spent at home, till she 
could almost hear the singing of the waits and catch 
the sound of bells in the rush of the waves. 

At Caervean the quiet house had seemed to put 
on energy for the time, and to have some connection 
with its neighbours. She wondered how Christmas 
was spent there now ! Two of the children, at least, 
were lacking — Edwin was on the sea, and herself 
lost I Did Mary's children come to take their places 
in the old home, or were her father and aunt and 
Joan and Philip alone there ? And she thought, too, 
of the everlasting Christmas story, and felt almost 
a kind of pity for herself that she should not exactly 
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believe the beautiful legend that thrilled so many 
hearts. 

The next day was stormy, and then there were 
two rainy days, compared to which Hester thought 
that the misery of the two first days of a sea voyage 
was light. 

South African houses seem built for sounds to 
penetrate even to their remotest comers. Many 
have canvas ceilings without any boarding above, 
which allows every word spoken and every move- 
ment made in one room to be as audible in its 
neighbours as in itself. 

Weary and jaded with doing nothing, every one 
went to bed about eight o'clock, an arrangement 
which, though the children were dreadfully tired, 
they would resist with the most terrific yells and 
roars that would only stop when sheer exhaustion 
drove them to sleep. 

Then would be heard again the continuous clatter 
of the rain upon the iron roof of the house and 
verandah, broken, perhaps, by the discovery of " a 
horrible thing " — a name the children had given to a 
creature with more than a centipede's share of legs 
^crawling on the wall of the room ; and Mr. Cairns 
would ask, with a desperate attempt at being cheerful, 
if he should fetch his gun, and would give the beast 
a slap with a shoe with such a report that one would 
think the gun had really been used* 
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Then all would grow dark and every sound die out 
but the rain, which rattled on the iron as if a never- 
ending hailstorm was falling ; and Hester would lie 
in her comer aching in every joint, till she felt as if 
the bed was treacherously letting her sink through it, 
and the jaw-breaking yawns of that terrible sleepiness 
which c?innot easp itself iq slumber took hold of 
her. 

Sometimes the longing would seize her to die in 
England, and she would try to calculate how long it 
would take her to drag herself to a seaport >yhere she 
could embark ; but the knowledge that before she had 
got half a mile she would be followed and brought 
back as a lunatic, prevented her from making the 
attempt. The'.days and nights seemed never-ending. 
She could not talk, sh^ could not read; her head 
ached so much that she could not bear to have any 
one else read to her. Never before had she been so 
helpless — ^never had will been obliged to wait on 
power. 

Sometimes her bead would bl9 light, and she would 
fancy herself a little child again, learning her lessons 
at Joan's side ; and when she came to herself she 
would long to be as she was then, with something to 
hope for, something to believe in, something to pray 
to. And prayers she sent up— though they were un- 
expressed — that out of chaos she might find light. 

Then a horrible loathing of that one bjackdeed 
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that she had done came upon her, and for the first 
time it started before her without any veil— a murder. 
She shrank from it and tried to put it away, but 
it stared her in the face, and she trembled at it. 
She wondered that any good could ever have come 
of it— that she had ever expected that any would 
come. 

All that she had endured herself jii^ consequence 
seemed unable to smear it, much less to blot it out. 
Lady Macbeth 's remorse flitted across her mind. 
Even in her sleep it would cling to her and trouble 
her — not as it.\)ras in reality, but it wpuld assume 
fantastic physical terrors. It seemed to her that she 
had walked into a building full of dense smoke, 
which gathered and closed around her, thickening 
eyery moment, while she pante4 for fresh air and 
struggled violently to beat back the volumes with her 
arms ; or she had leaped off a tower, thinking she 
could fly, and now she was falling, falling fpr minutes, 
hours, days, dizzy and breathless, yet shrinking with 
terror from the last shock which she was expecting 
every moment. 

At length this ceased, and a period came in 
which thoughts and imaginations seenied alike im- 
possible, and she lay sleeping heavy dreamless 
sleep, or dozing in half-consciousness of what went 
on around her. From this she recovered so far 
as to remove every day to the verandah, where she 
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would sit lazily enjoying the breadth and warmth of 
the sea and sky, and the scrub-covered sandhills 
that spread around. The world seemed very bright 
to look at, and though she had a strange feeling that 
she was outside it, she could see the pleasantness and 
the glory around her. Everything was bright :' the 
flowers were of a thousand different hues, the sky and 
sea glowed, and even the placid waters of the lake 
which wound among the hills reflected the brilliancy 
of the clouds. 

After her first tottering walk to the beach, Hester 
regained strength rapidly. To her the sea was still 
the sea, though it might be the Indian Ocean instead 
of the Atlantic ; and it gave her a sense of home, 
though the bush-clad hills around, dotted with aloes 
and trellised with creepers, seemed perpetually to be 
reminding her that she was not in England. 

One thing she learned to admire about Agnes 
during her illness was that, with all her display of 
temper, she showed a most wonderful patience with 
the children, ministering to their wants or whims, 
soothing their sorrows and bearing with their un- 
reasionableness in a way that perfectly surprised 
Hester ; and afterwards, when she was able to take 
her place in the little excursions, the natural vigour 
that each of the two possessed threw them into a 
kind of companionship. 

They climbed the few rocks there were, together ; 
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they skirted points to collect shells from the more 
distant beaches; they sketched the lake and the 
hills. 

" You can*t row, Lucy, I suppose ? " said Agnes 
one day, looking wistfully at the boat fastened to the 
stump of a tree, which she was putting into her 
little picture. 

" No, I wish I could. Nor you, can you ? " 

**No. Papa took us up the river two or three 
times while you were ill, but he said it was such 
heavy work lie did not care for it." 

" It is a pity," said Hester* " I should like to go 
up away out of sight among those hills. I believe I 
could row if I tried." 

Although she had lived so near the sea she had 
rarely been into a boat when she was a child, for her 
father had always been afraid of an accident happen- 
ing to her, and had forbidden her to go. 

" I am sure I could," said Agnes. " I should like 
to try. I wish we elder ones weren't all girls. Now 
if we had been boys instead of such miseries of girls 
we might have done something. It would be some- 
thing fresh to do in this old out-of-the-world place. 
I wonder if we kre ever going home again. Here 
have we been stuck down for six weeks, and never a 
single soul been near us that one would care to see, 
except Frank for a few days." 

" I thought I heard something about going home 
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next week," sajd Hester. " And Mr. Turner is 
coming agaiQ on<p d^y sopn, i«n't h^ ? " 

" Yes, I believe ; but that is nothing to me. He 
and Clar§ only just go off together, and sit about on 
the grass and g^ bitten by all sprts of things, and 
that makes th^m ^s Qross as if it was my doing. 
But there is one thing to be said : now you arie about, 
I sha'n't feej so put of it wheji he pomes." 

Hester wa§ very divide^ i^ her wiphe^ about 
bringing the sea visit to a close. Shp had watched 
the newspapers, and ha4 s^en a noticp of her brother's 
departure, and later a telegram that th$ ship had 
arrived safely, but that was all she had gleaned of 
his movements. Mr. Thurstan's w^r^s n^ver men- 
tioned, though Agn^s would occasionally bring his 
name forward with a ren^ark that savoured of defiance, 
but without carrying the subject on. 

There had arisen t\yp feelings to prpv^nt Hester's 
rejoicing in a prospect of returning. In jthe first 
place the Journey had grown into a l^aunting night- 
marCi and she dreaded going over it again. Th^H} in 
the second, she seemed to be resting and gathering 
strength for a mental wrestle which she knew was 
coming, which she meant to coni^e, but which she 
forced aside for the time. She had not forgotten her 
thoughts and feelings during her illness, and she had 
not done with them yet, but she told herself that sick 
people often saw things awry— their very weakness 
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making them paint things in much stronger colours 
than they really wore ; so that it would be wise of 
her to get as well in body as she could before again 
plunging herself into confusion of mind. 

But when she got home something had to be faced 
out ; of this she was determined. Yet, at the same 
time, she shrank from her resolution as she did from 
its consequences — though what the consequences 
would be she could not for a moment define. But 
that she wou^ld be compelled to take some decided 
step she felt. 

So she was not able to echo Agnes's wish for a 
speedy return home. 

" I have a great mind to ask Papa to let us try to 
row," said Agnes, as they went back to the cottage. 
" Will you go, if I do ? " 

" Oh yes," assented Hester ; " but I don't think 
for a moment that he will let us." 

** I don't see why he shouldn't. We are not salt 
or sugar, that we shall melt if we get a little wet. If 
we were Clare, now— ^that piece of whit-brod — we 
might expect to soak into a pulp," 

Seeing her father stnoking his pipe as he tramped 
the length of the verandah, she at once made her 
request. 

** You and Lucy try to row the boat ? You may 
as well try to move the house," said Mr. Cairns. 
"You will never get the old thing off. I don't 
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suppose either of you could carry an oar down to 
her." 

"But may we try? " 

" I don't care ; there is no harm in your trying. 
You won't be able to do it." 

The girls left him on getting this permission, and 
as it was too late to avail themselves of it that 
evening they were perfectly silent about it in Mr. 
Cairns's presence, and talked as if their flower-paint- 
ing and bathing were all that was in their minds, 
though privately they discussed nothing but their 
surprise at being allowed to go, and issued invita- 
tions to the rest of the party to go up the river with 
them. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PLEASURE OR PAIN? 

one accepted the offer of a row but 
R.ob and Malcolm. 

" I am going to the beach with the 
:wo children," said Clare. 
" You can do that any blue Monday," said Agnes, 
with scorn. 

" So I can scramble into the boat and out again 
any day." 

" I can't say I think it a very sensible proceeding," 
said Mrs. Dunstan. " You will only get yourselves 
hot, I'm afraid ; and then, if you are upset into the 
water, you will be sure to take colds, even if none of 
you get drowned." 
" We will do our best not to upset," said Hester. 
The oars were kept in a storeroom at the cottage, 
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so the girls went in, and taking up the first two they 
saw, marched off to the landing-place. Hester found 
her oar very heavy to carry. She tried it across her 
shoulder, but that would not do, and she had changed 
hands with it two or three times before she got to 
the boat. Then Agnes exclaimed that she did not 
believe they were a match, and, upon measuring, it 
was found that Hester's was much heavier and 
longer than hers. 

" It is a great pity," said Hester. " I am afraid 
we shall not be able to make such nice even strokes 
as we could with a pair. But it would hardly do to 
go back now to change it, would it ? " 

" Oh no ! I am afraid we might meet Papa, and 
he would say we had had enough for to-day. It is 
very provoking ; but you must be -very careful to 
steer well, Rob.'* 

" What have I to do ? " asked Rob. 

" Pull," answered Agnes, very indefinitely, as she 
got into the boat. " You had better take off your 
shoes and stockings, so that if she drifts off a little 
when you unfasten her, you may scramble in without- 
getting them wet. It is just a lovely day for us— ^ 
not so dreadfully hot as it was yesterday." 

" Do let us get off as fast as we can," said Hester, 
feeling like a schoolgirl away for the day. " I saw 
Mrs. Cairns come to the end of the verandah and 
look at us"a minute ago." 
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"Come, Malcolm; you are to sit there. Make 
haste, Rob. What are you fiddling at ? " 

'^ I am being as quick as I can," said Rob, without 
the least indication of hurry. 

" ril push off," said Agnes, when Rob had got in ; 
and with great exertion she got the boat to glide into 
deeper water. 

She took her place. " Now, Rob, steer." 

'* Where are we going ? " asked Rob. 

" Where we can." 

" But suppose we should get right over to the 
other side, and not be able to get back ? " 

" Suppose the hills fall in and block up the river ! " 
said Agnes. 

" Well, I don't mind where we go," said Rob, dog- 
gedly ; ** it's all the same to me. I can swim back." 

This was a taunt, for the girls could not swim- 

'* We can walk round the mouth, at any rate, I 
suppose," said Agnes. " Are you ready, Lucy ? " 

'* Yes." 

They strained and pulled to no purpose. 

" You boys sit still. We don't want to have the 
boat upset," exclaimed Agnes. 

This was merely a nervous ejaculation, for both 
boys were as still as statues. 

" I tell you what I believe it is/' said Hester. 
" We are sitting the wrong way. We ought to have 
our backs towards where we waiit to go." 

VOL. n. 4 
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" Yes, of course." 

So they changed. 

** Now let us try. We mt^t get off." 

With desperate efforts they got a few yards. 

** Pull, Rob," cried Agnes, and the boat swung 
round in a circle, while she nearly went on her back. 
*' But you mustn't always pull the same way." 

** Well, which way must I pull ? '* 

" Why, the other way." 

" Perhaps if Rob did not steer at all till we have 
got to use the oars a little together, we might get on 
better," suggested Hester. 

They went about twenty yards up the river, when 
Hester cried : " Help me, Rob ! My oar is going to 
cut me in two against the side of the boat. What 
could have made the thing catch me like that ? " she 
asked Agnes, when she had gat some control over it 
again. 

" I am sure I cannot telK It is so heavy, I 
suppose." 

**The river," like so many other rivers in that 
parched region, did not reach the sea more than about 
once in five years, and when it did it ran itself nearly 
dry. Now, however, it was stopped from going so far 
by sandbanks, and formed a beautiful lake three or 
four miles long. 

" This is splendid ! " said Hester, as they made a 
rather wavy course up the river* 
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*' It just IS," agreed Agnes, and they tugged and 
tugged. 

They had got up a couple of hundred yards, when, 
the boat having made a curve and got her head the 
other way, they went down again nearly as far as the 
landing-place. After a little experience, however, 
they soon found that if one pulled and the other did 
not they could turn the boat, to some degree, if 
not exactly, in the direction they wanted. So they 
proudly went up once more, giving instructions and 
hints to each other, laughing at their fii'st troubles, 
and proposing a heavier boat-load for themselves the 
next time they chose to take a little exercise this 
way. 

" Really it is charming up here ! " said Hester^ as 
they went round a bend and a kingfisher darted past« 
" Those reeds are lovely-*' 

" What other bird is that ? " exclaimed Malcolm, 
pointing to the opposite bank. 

" That is a kind of heron," said Agnes. '* Don't 
you like him, with his blue body and long legs ? *' 

y Yes. I'd like to see it close." 

" I wish I had my catapult here ; I'd have a shot 
at the old fellow then," said Rob. 

*' I am very glad you haven't. What should you 
want to shoot the bird for? I get so sick of you 
boys : shoot, shoot, everything you can see. I 
wonder you haven't tried your hand on the fish yet. 
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Lucy, we might row over for Malcolm to get a nearer 



view." 



Quite proud of being able to do it, the girls made 
across the river. 

'* It IS very pretty, and it seems quite tame,** said 
Agnes. *' I suppose people don't often come up here 
to scare it.** 

" Hullo ! this looks like going up-hill,** said Rob, 
as the keel of the boat grazed on gravel and then 
stuck fast. 

Hester and Agnes felt rather foolish, but put a 
good face upon the matter. 

" We have come a little too far in, I suppose," said 
Hester. 

"Yes; but we can easily push off into deeper 
water again,** said Agnes. 

She stuck her oar into the mud and pushed with 
all her might, but could not move the boat. How- 
ever, at length, with Hester*s help, it was got off, but 
alas ! only to swing on to another shallow. 

They pushed her off that, and Agnes cried, " Pull 
the rudder to the left,** upon which the boat swung 
right round and stuck again. 

" Do let us rest a minute,** said Hester. *' I am 
so hot that I hardly know what I am trying to do.** 
- "I wish that bird wouldn't stand there," said Agnes. 
" It -puts me out of temper to see it there looking at 
us so gravely, and as cool as a water-melon J* 
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Then she made a series of soundings with her oar 
all round the boat, and they pushed it off again to 
the part she thought deepest. But it was of no use. 
They only stuck fast, and had to push off again and 
again. They now tried to get out of the shoals at the 
place they had got in, but they could not manage it. 
Although they tried every turn of Rob's steering, and 
put all the rowlocks on one side and both rowed that 
way, they no sooner got off one bank and thought all 
was well than they were on to another. 

" I wonder what we are to do," said Agnes, at last. 
" What fools we were to come. I don't know how 
we are ever to get back. And it looks as if it were 
going to rain too! Malcolm, don't begin to howl 
now. If you don't keep quiet I will never bring you 
out with me again." 

** I don't want you to," whined Malcolm. 

" If we keep steadily pushing ourselves one way, 
we shall get through all the shallows in time," said 
Hester ; " though we may be a long time over it." 

** It would not be so bad if we could only get on 
shore," said Agnes. " I would not mind leaving the 
boat a rap. We could send somebody for it 'after- 
wards. But here one is like a beast that has tumbled 
into a snare : it isn't in the least hurt, but it can't 
get away. Why there are some black fellows staring 
at us ! Impertinence ! What is it to them if we 
choose to stick in the mud." 
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** They are not laughing,*' said Hester, *' which I 
think they might easily do ; though I hate as much 
as you do to see anybody looking on when I can't do 
what I want to. I declare they are coming through 
the water ! " And to her dismay they made straight 
for the boat. She strained her oar in vain — it would 
not stir; and the men, on getting to it, instantly 
scrambled in without a word of invitation or explana- 
tion. 

The elder took her oar out of her hands, while she 
shrank away to the farthest corner frightened, but 
unresisting. Agnes was not so passive. She refused 
to yield up her oar till she had had some parley. 

" Can you row ? " she asked. 

" Yes, very good." 

" You've a good opinion of yourself, at any rate. 
Can this other one row ? " 

" Yes, as good as me." 

" They are going to get us out of this, I suppose," 
she said to Hester. " I am sure they are welcome to 
the job for me." 

So it proved. In a few minutes they had got the 
boat into water where they could work the oars well, 
and the girls found themselves going down the river 
much faster than they had come up. But, glad as 
they were to be released from their unpleasant posi- 
tion, their pleasure was a good deal damped by the 
prospect of returning home in such a fashion; a feel- 
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ing which was increased when, on coming round the 
bend, they perceived a group of people on a pro- 
jecting point a little farther down, towards which 
the men directly steered. 

" They have raised the country to drag the rivef 
for our remains, I suppose,'* said Agnes, bitterly. 
" Can you land there ? " she asked one of the men. 

He made a sign of assent. 

" Who can they all be ? " asked Hester* '' There 
must be some strangers." 

" What will you bet me, Agnes," said hawk-eyed 
Malcolm, " that that man standing by Papa is that 
Mr. Thurstan who came to see us once ? " 

" I won't bet anything. It may be old Cetewayo 
himself, or any other beast, for anything I care." 

But Malcolm was irrepressible, and his interest 
grew as they got nearer. " Why, there is Frank too." 

" What does it matter ? What's the good of 
making a fuss ? " 

They were now drawing near the point at which 
they were to touch. 

" I'll lay two new hats that you have never been so 
glad in your lives to feel your feet on terra firma as 
you will be now," called out Mr. Cairns, as the crest- 
fallen party drew close, and he approached to help 
them out. " You don't try that little game again, 
I'll be bound. However, I never thought you'd get 
so far." 
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" You would lose your hats," said Hester, after 
greeting the new-comers, but making no motion to 
leave her place. " You are mistaken ! I have no 
intention of landing here. I could not think of going 
back in any such ignominious fashion. We only 
came here to get rid of our assistants, and to politely 
offer to row you all home if you like to get in." 

" Well, there is one thing I am safe in backing 
you for, anyhow," said Mr. Cairns. " That's in not 
knowing when you are beaten. You will both be in 
bed to-morrow. Loote, we may as well go down in 
the boat. Here, you fellows, come up to the house 
presently, and I'll give you something." 

The blacks got out, and the other party, consisting 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cairns, Clare, and the two young 
men, got in. 

** Where is Mrs. Dunstan ? " asked Hester. 

" She said she did not wish to see you drowned 
with her own eyes, when she heard the boat had 
really gone up the river, so she would not come out 
with us when we went on the hill to find out what 
had become of you all," said Clare. 

** I hope you enjoyed the sight," said Agnes, with 
scorn. " I must say it was a fine thing for two 
young men to stand staring at a couple of girls in a 
hole, until some Kafirs who chanced to be passing 
came and got them out. Ach ! it is enough to dis- 
gust one with the whole tribe ! I have two old 
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dresses at home that I wint to get rid of ; I will 
give them to you. Since you behave like women, 
you may as well dress like them, too." 

"That's enough, Agnes," said her father, in a 
tone in which anger and amusement wer6 curiously 
blended. * " Your dresses are too small for me, and I 
was the only man that I know of who saw you stuck 
up there, Thurstan and Frank only turned up just 
now. I didn't choose to get myself drenched because 
two girls had been silly enough to go rowing about 
in water they knew nothing of, and I preferred to 
pay a couple of brutes to go up and do it instead. 
If you had been in real danger it would have been 
another thing. Rob, none of your playing with 
that rudder. Take the thing out altogether; you 
don't know how] to steer, and it isn't wanted in the 
least here now." 

Bevil Thurstan seated himself by Hester, and 
took an oar, while Mr. Cairns was speaking. 

" Dogs that bark so loudly don't bite, people say, 
don't they ? " said Hester, seeing him look at Agnes 
with astonishment. 

" You have the satisfaction, anyhow, of giving a 
dog a lusty kick if he tries to bite you, but you 
can't get that let-off for your feelings for only a 
bark." 

Hester assented, and laughed lightly as the boat 
went off under swift, even strokes. Five minutes 
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before she had been feeling worn-out, and as if she 
did not care in the least what happened ; now she 
did not mind her aching arms and back, and she 
thought the fruitless half-hour's struggle she and 
Agnes had had a joke that she could talk and laugh 
over. 

*• It strikes me we shall all be pretty glad of 
our luncheon," said Mr. Cairns, when the boat was 
made fast. " I propose that we make straight for 
the house. We have one and all had abouf enough 
exercise for one spell." 

" You have made a long stay here," said Bevil to 
Hester, as they went slowly up the footpath. 

" It has not seemed so long since the first fort- 
night," said Hester. 

" I heard you had been very ill. I scarcely hoped 
to find you so much recovered." 

"That means, I suppose, that you expected to 
find a lymphatic, poor creature, crawling around, 
never venturing beyond the pace we are going now. 
I don't think I should live like that long. I was 
sufficiently wretched at the time, I own." 

" You don't know how wofully tired you are look- 
ing at this minute. I wish I could spirit you up the 
hill." 

" I am too weighty for spirits to meddle with, I 
think," said Hester. "And what have you been 
doing all these weeks ? I suppose you have shot 
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nearly everything on Groenbosch ? Do you know, a 
tiger pays us a visit here sometimes by night. Our 
horses were dreadfully scared once. You and Mr. 
Turner may be lucky enough to meet with it." 

" I have only been at Groenbosch this last week," 
said Bevil. " I went down to East London to see 
Camsew off, and thought I might as well go on to 
Natal for a few weeks. I had promised to go up to 
see a man there I know." 

" And which colony do you like best, the old or 
the new ? " 

** The old is the most interesting for a visit, I 
think ; but I would rather live in the new." 

" In spite of the heat ? " 

"Yes. The country is so much more thickly 
populated. It is all very well to be monarch of all 
you survey, but I would rather it should include a 
few decent houses within a get-at-able distance." 

Mr. and Mrs. Cairns had gone directly to the 
sitting-room, where Mrs. Dunstan was anxiously 
waiting. " Here's a pretty go ! " he exclaimed. 
** It seems you and I might as well have stayed at 
home and twiddled our thumbs. Who would ever 
have thought of the fellow's turning up here like 
this. If Frank brings a man to the house, I can't 
order him off just because I don't know who he is." 

" I always told you, Andrew," said his wife, " that 
if a man falls in love with a girl he will do his best 
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to make her fall in love with him, without caring in 
the least what her friends may wish." 

" Ah, well ; I suppose you women naturally know 
more about these matters than men." 

'* Nonsense ! I am sure it is as much men's 
business as women's. But I am afraid Aunt Mary 
must make up her mind to lose Lucy." 

" England is such a long way off for her to go," 
sighed Mrs. Dunstan. 

''It's just possible she may send him to the right- 
about herself," said Mr. Cairns. " You never 
know. It strikes me she's not the kind of girl to 
dance after any man just because he holds up his 
finger to her." 

'* No, indeed. She has refused one or two good 
offers since she has been with me. But I don't 
think she will refuse Mr. Thurstan — and I do want 
her to marry. They got on all right, then, with the 
boat ? " 

"Jia. They are like two thoroughbred young 
colts : they would just go till they dropped. Good- 
ness knows where they would have been if they 
hadn't got into shallow water up there, and not been 
able to clear themselves, I sent a couple of those 
black brutes up on the hill to go and get them off. 
We need not have disturbed ourselves about them, 
Aunt Mary," he went on, as the adventurers entered 
the room. "The niggers say the tears shed from 
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the boat had already raised the river an inch, and 
she would soon have been floated off." 

Agnes left the room, remarking that she did not 
see the joke ; while Malcolm, whose guilty conscience 
led him to fit a cap to himself that was meant for 
some one else, hung his head and gave a nervous 
chuckle, saying " he did not think it was all that " — 
to the amusement of everybody. 

'* Aunt Marj% we might have sung * Ding, dong, 
bell. Cat's fallen in the well,' if we had thought of it 
in time," said Rob. 

"And if we had had nothing else to do," said 
Hester. 

" Well, what we did wasn't any use." 

" Yes it was. We tried to do something, at least." 

" We st^ for home on Monday morning," an- 
nounced Mr. Cairns, willing to turn the conversation. 

The girls proposed to go for a ride in the after- 
noon, but their father would not hear of it, and the 
only exertion he would allow for the rest of the day 
was a quiet stroll to the beach. 

" How did you get on with sleeping in the wag- 
gon ? " Agnes asked, at breakfast the. next morning, 
of Bevil. 

"With. what ladies manage to. put up^ surely men 
could find nothing to grumble at," said Bevil. 

" I should think not," said Mr.. Cairns. "A nice^ 
snug t^t- waggon J ike that, that. I gav.e ^f 127 for." 
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On finding that Agnes and Hester had apparently 
suffered very little from their exertions, Mr. Cairns 
agreed that the whole family should proceed to a 
point about four miles off, where they could amuse 
themselves in picking up tiny shells and coral, and 
have lunch. 

They were a large party. Mr. Cairns drove Mrs. 
Dunstan and the younger children in the cart. The 
others shared five or six horses amongst them, taking 
it in turns to ride and walk. The servants went too ; 
the women each with a load on her head — one with 
the kettle, another with the watercan. 

" Don't you think these Kafirs splendid women ? " 
said Hester to Bevil, as their horses walked side by 
side down the beach. 

" There is rather a waste of material in them, it 
seems to me," said Bevil. 

*' I can rather S3mtipathize with them there," said 
Hester. " When I was a girl I used to wish myself 
a pigmy sometimes." 

" I don't mean in their height. And you don't 
imagine yourself too fat, do you ? One of those 
women would weigh three of you." 

" It is always the greatest wonder to me that they 
submit to be beaten by their husbands, or by their 
white mistresses — as report says occasionally hap- 
pens," says Hester. 

"Yes, it is strange," said Bevil, smiling. *'I 
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suppose the law of nature, that makes a man the 
head, is so instinctively strong in them that passive 
submission to their husbands is the consequence. 
Why they should let their mistresses beat them I 
cannot imagine. They are not the descendants of 
slaves, so it can be no effect of hereditary bondage." 

" Mr. Cairns says it is the effect of the law of 
nature that make a white man the head of the black, 
which awes them into unresistance." 

" I wonder what becomes of that law of nature, 
then, during the Kafir wars, and the massacres that 
generally start them ? " 

Their attention was suddenly drawn off their con- 
versation by a little incident ahead. 

The cook, who still retained some little fear of the 
sea, had carefully approached the water's edge till a 
spent wave just rippled over her bare feet. One of 
the men, seeing her wrapt in looking at the water, 
stole up behind her, and waiting till a larger wave 
came in, and she was just going to retreat, gave her 
a slight push, which so completely upset her presence 
of mind and her balance that she turned over the 
kettle that was on her head to that of the man, 
thereby causing a shout of laughter to rise at his 
expense as well as her own. 

Mrs. Cairns laughed as heartily as anybody, but 
there was emphasis in her tone when she said, 
" Paas op (Look out), if you break my kettle." 
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Luckily the kettle escaped as uninjured as the 
heads, so no one was deprived of their coffee at 
lunch. 

" Miss Dunstan, there is a lovely white anemone 
in- a pool beyond those rocks ; you must come and 
look at it/' said Bevil, as Hester sat with Mrs. 
Dunstan near the place where they had had their 
meal. 

Hester went without demurring. Caervean was 
in her thoughts. She had heard nothing more of her 
sisters, though once or twice Bevil had mentioned 
Edwin, and once or twice she had spoken of him. 

She had not yet got over the feeling that this 
man who had appeared at one crisis of her life was 
to play a part in another. The intense blue of the 
water in the distance, the deeper shades, where 
sunken rocks lay, and the gentle roll of the waves 
upon the broad sandy beach, were the same as on 
that bright morning when they had first spoken to 
each other, which seemed so many years ago. 

They walked for a few minutes without speaking, 
till they came to the little rpcky pool. 

" There it is. Do you see it ? Isn't it a beauty ? " 

*' Yes, it is a lovely one," said Hester. Then, 
yielding to a sudden impulse, she knelt down and 
touched it, to make it close its feelers round her 
fingers. 

" Please forgive me for closing it up," she pleaded. 
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half ashamed. '* I used to do it when I was a 
child." 

A confused rush of memories came, and a longing 
for home that would not be controlled burst upon 
her; and one tear after another fell into the pool, 
while she bent her face almost close to the water to 
hide them. * 

" Was your childhood, then, so happy, or so sad ? " 
Bevil asked, as he took her hand to help her when 
she rose. 

" Happy," she said, quietly ; and they again 
walked on in silence. 

Presently they sat down, 

" I have never told you of my luck," said Bevil. 
'* You know you told me I was not likely to meet 
with a tiger? Well, on our way to King William's 
Town, Carnsew and I stayed a night at a farmhouse, 
and the man gave us a hunt the next day. He told 
us there was a tiger about somewhere, and I was 
lucky enough to shoot it." 

" I am very glad," said Hester, with interest. 
** How I do wish I could hear Captain Carnsew relate 
how cleverly you managed ! " 

" Thank you. There was not much skill required, 
though. I have kept some of the claws for you; 
would you like to have them ? " 

" Very much/* 

*^I hope you would not rather have had ih^ 
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teeth ? I thought the shape of the claws so much 
the prettier." 

*' So do I," said Hester, yet feeling at the same time 
a great desire to know what had become of the teeth. 

He took a case from his pocket and, opening it, 
handed her a bracelet. The claws were set in a 
design of golden prickly-pear leaves. 

" It is very beautiful," said Hester ; then added 
proudly, " I cannot accept this." 

" I have your picture. Will you have nothing of 
mine in return ? " 

" I did not have my picture put into a costly 
frame." 

*'That would not have altered its value to me in 
the least. Do take it ; it is the first thing of the 
kind I ever shot." 

And Hester replied quite gravely with another 
question : "What became of the teeth?" then gasped 
a laugh — '* What did I say ? I believe I am making 
a stupid of myself." 

" Do, if that means that you will wear my tiger's 
claws. I gave the teeth to Carnsew, and he has 
sent them home to his sisters. This fastening is 
rather, peculiar. Let me put it on for you." 

Hester's mind was utterly confused. One instant 
she thought she would take the bracelet because her 
sisters had the teeth ; the next came the inclination 
to refuse, and then she hesitated once more. 
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" I don't know what it is I want to convince 
myself of," she thought ; " I only know I want to 
have what he wants to give me." 

She held out her arm. " I give way. I have not 
a very graceful manner of accepting a present, have 
I ? But I really think it was very kind of you to 
think of giving it to me, and I shall value it very 
much." 

He fastened it on her arm, and she looked at it 
again. 

" It is very lovely. I should never have thought 
such work could have been turned out in the 
colony." 

"The design has been well carried out, hasn't 
it? I scarcely expected the man would be able 
to do it so well myself. Carnsew was very much 
pleased, too." 

" Did Captain Carnsew have bracelets made ? " 
asked Hester. 

" No ; he had a necklace made for Miss Carnsew, 
and a pendant for Mrs. Digby. He made his design 
of palm leaves." 

" Mrs. Digby is the mother of that little girl you 
photographed ? " asked Hester. 

" Yes. She is a very pretty, attractive woman ; but 
I like her sister better. She is one of those rare 
women who strike you as being decidedly good and 
decidedly pleasant at the ^ame time." 
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" Yes, they are rare. Does Mrs. Digby live in 
Cornwall too ? " 

** No^ in London. It is just as good as a home 
for Phil — that is the eldest brother, and a brother 
barrister of mine.'* 

Hester began to speak, but checked herself. 

"You were going to say, 'But not so idle as you 
are, I hope.' I think you are very hard on me for 
my holiday." 

" How could I, who lead such a profitless life, 
think hardly of any one else ? Don't you think it 
is you who are rather hard on me in attributing 
thoughts to me that I don't hold at all ? " 

Hester was very uneasy in her mind about what 
she had done— so uneasy, that it drove away all 
reflections on the scraps she had gleaned about her 
sisters. She saw clearly enough that she ought to 
have taken nothing from Mr. Thurstan. What right 
had she, who had cut herself off from the joys other 
women might have, to behave aa if she were the 
same as they ? 

One moment she could have shouted with pleasure 
that he should have thought of her before any one 
else ; the next she would have wept to think that, in 
taking such a present from him, she had, as it were, 
suffered herself to give a pledge she could not redeem, 
should the fulfilment be demanded. 

She would have returned it, but she feared that 
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by Opening the subject again she should betray how 
much importance she attached to it. 

" I did not think I was so selfish," she thought. 
" I have considered only my own gratification, and 
have never cared whether I might be a trouble to 
him or not. But I will be careful enough for the 
future." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A START FOR EDEN. 

" Hence I home you idle creatnca, get you home." 
Julius C^sar. 

I HE next day was Saturday, and the men 
of the party left early in the morning for 
a bush-buck hunt, which occupied them 
all day, while the ladies devoted them- 
selves chiefly to packing, and the preparation of pro- 
visions for the way. 

In the evening Hester tried to summon resolution 
enough to treat her bracelet like any othergift, and to 
wear it in the sight of everybody, but after putting it on 
she took it off again. She knew she could not bear 
Agnes's eager exclamation on getting a first glimpse 
of it — " Lucy, 1 have never seen that bracelet of yours 
before " — with the calmness desirable. 
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They spent the morning of the last day on the 
river, Frank and Bevil rowing, and this time they 
passed the scene of Agnes's and Hester's adventures 
without getting into any trouble. 

In the afternoon, when the others were going to 
the beach, Mrs. Dunstan said she was tired and 
would stay at the house, and Hester took advantage 
of the excuse to stay with her. 

" Papa will have a lively time of it on the journey 
home," said Agnes to her mother, " playing goose- 
berry to two sets. He will be choked with his own 
sourness." 

" Why don't you ride too, then, and give him the 
chance of a little company on his own account ? " 
asked Mrs. Cairns. 

** No, it is too hot and too tiring. Besides — no, 
thank you, I should not enjoy it myself." 

Hester would not have objected to changing the 
elements composing the riding party, but she soon 
found thatlhere was likely to be little chance of con- 
versation during the first day's journey. 

A rather high wind was blowing oflf the shore in 
the morning, which, catching the crests of the waves 
as they fell, blew back clouds of the finest spray. The 
sea was looking so fine that several ran down to take 
a farewell glance at it from the beach, and by so doing 
rather delayed the starting. Then Mr. Cairns pro- 
posed that those who were going on horseback should 
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call on some acquaintances living near, and have 
lunch with them. Accordingly this was done, and it 
was past one o'clock before they started to follow the 
waggon. 

• The wind was still rising, and the two girls cantered 
their horses for miles, side by side, scarcely exchang- 
ing a word. When they reached the waggon they 
were much afraid they would receive orders to take 
refuge in it; but while Mr. Cairns was vainly attempt- 
ing to exchange civilities with his wife, and hear bow 
she was getting on with the children, a gu$t caught his 
hat, and whirled it away with such speed that it re- 
quired a gallop of a couple of hundred yards to catch it 
again, while the scarf was rent off and streamed on 
the wind. 

This so took off Mr. Cairns's attention, that the 
girls were allowed to pass on, to their satisfaction. 

Presently, however, as they cantered along a more 
sheltered place, Clare's saddle suddenly slipped 
round, and she was seated in the middle of the road. 
Her horse stopped at once, and her father, who was 
off his almost as soon as she was on the ground, im- 
proved the occasion by some rather strong language 
when he found she was not hurt. 

" I never thought those people were such fools that 
they could not girth a horse decently, though I never 
did think them very sharp. You are sure you are 
not hurt ? " 
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*' Yes Papa, quite sure. I am scarcely at all 
shaken." 

"It might have been a good deal worse^if Endymion 
hadn't been perfectly quiet, or if your foot had stuck 
in the stirrup. I thought at the time, * Now I wonder 
if those girls' saddles are ?lU right/ but I thought it 
would hardly look civil to go and see, after those Grey 
fellows had put them on themselves." 

Of course Frank Turner and Bevil had dismounted 
too, and now Bevil came to Hester's side. 

" Is your saddle firm ? " 

" Oh yes, I think, thank you. It feels quite right." 

'' I cannot trust to the chance of its t>eing so, after 
this," he said. 

For a moment their eyes met. It was but the 
glance of an instant, but in that instant each knew 
that they loved and were loved. 

Hester's hand was on her horse's neck ; Bevil laid 
his upon it for a moment, and then went to his work 
of inspection. 

Mr. Cairns came up, *' How is your saddle, Lucy ? " 

^'It is all right, thank you; Mr. Thurstan has just 
shortened the girths a hole." 

'* Ah ! he is a Britisher, and perhaps knows less 
about saddling a horse than setting the Thames on 
fire," said Mr. Cairns, coolly feeling for himself. ** One 
of those raw Britishers brojce his stirrup-leather the 
other day by our house, and asked for another saddle 
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to go home on, as he had broken a piece off his ; and 
when I gave him a leather, he knew no more how to 
set about putting the thing right than if he had been 
born a fish. I don't want another spill. Ja, this 
seems right enough." 

" He must have been a very raw Britisher," said 
Bevil, good-temperedly. " I have saddled a good 
many horses, one time and another." 

" I dare say," allowed Mr. Cairns. ** These girths 
are all right, any way. I never thought to see Clare 
come off like that." 

" Endymion behaved well," said Hester, wishing to 
say something of the affair on which Mr. Cairns 
could reflect with pleasure. 

"He just did. But they weren't to know that he 
would. If those confounded fools wish to break their 
own necks there would be no great harm done, and 
nobody would mind much; but I did think they had 
sense enough to be decently careful what they were 
about when they were doing with ladies. You girls had 
better put on your jackets. This wind is enough to 
cut anybody in two ; and I don't know what it is 
coming to, but it looks very like rain now. It's what 
I call a sneezing unpleasant day." 

The jackets were strapped in a roll to Frank 
Turner'^ saddle. He took Clare hers, and Bevil 
fetched Hester's for her, and in a few minutes they 
cantered on again. 
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They soon had to cross a level piece of upland, 
where they would have been a very comical sight to 
witness had there been any unconcerned spectator 
to watch them. The wind was blowing furiously. 
Mr. Cairns's hat was pulled down on his ears, and 
his coat, having filled like a sail, made him look the 
size of an elderly Dutchman. Every one lurched to 
windward in the hope of preventing the gusts from 
breaking broadside upon them, while the horses' tails 
made a sharp angle the other way. Both the young 
men had to gallop after their hats, and the girls 
clung to their saddles, almost fearing to be carried 
out of them. The horses went as fast as they could 
battle their way, but every now and then Hester's 
seemed to be blown against Clare's. 

A hill at a couple of hundred yards' distance from 
the road became invisible, from the cloud of sand that 
whirled from it and stung the faces of the travellers 
like hail. 

Suddenly the rain came down as if it had had 
no chance of showing what it could do since the 
Deluge, and wished to make up for lost opportunities. 
Luckily there was a house in sight, and Mr. Cairns 
at once led the way to it, but in the few minutes 
it took to get there the girls' habit-skirts were wet 
through. 

They dismounted without ceremony and rushed 
to the door, where they were met by the mistress 
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of the house', who, with hospitable welcome, bade 
them " Come into the parlour," and after waiting a 
minute in this sanctum, escorted them into a bed- 
room, where they took off their habit-skirts, amid a 
series of exclamations on the old lady's part, and 
explanations on theirs. 

"I will take them out by the kitchen fire/* said 
the hostess; then going to the door she called, 
'* Emma Jane, come and put these skirts by the 
fire— not too close, or they will get burnt." 

She was a buxom, middle-aged woman, plump 
and energetic, by no means disposed to allow her 
numerous daughters to be idle, but not at all willing 
to resign all the superintendence of domestic matters 
to them. The order to Emma Jane was followed by 
one given, in the same elevated voice, to Elizabeth to 
" bring in the tea-things to the parlour." 

She then returned to her guests, and producing 
the trains of two dresses, suggested their immediately 
donning them. 

The girls, however, said they would sit in the 
bed-room till their habits were dry ; and she bustled 
off, evidently to assist in the preparations for a 
mqal. 

Clare found herself a book, and Hester sat think- 
ing. She was aware that BeviPs manner had ah*eady 
changed towards her. When they had got to the 
house he had taken her off her horse, and said, ** Run 
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in quickly. I will bring whatever maybe in your 
saddle-pocket/' in the tone of one who had a special 
right to look after her. She had thrilled with 
pleasure at it at the moment, but now it brought a 
sense of humiliation with it. She was called on to 
redeem her pledge, and the coin she had to offer 
would not ring. Then came a great temptation : 
why should she not pass it ? No one knew but her- 
self. " Take the good the gods provide you," flashed 
througlji her mind. She had not sought this love in 
any way ; she might surely take it when it was 
offered. All she would have to do would be to be 
silent. It was like opening paradise to her — to have 
a husband whom she loved, a home of her own, and 
then to go back as a happy wife to her own land, to 
meet again her own kindred. There surely could be 
no risk about it, for Edwin himself had not recog- 
nized her. Could she wish for anything better than 
the prospect she held in her grasp ? Bevil Thurstan 
was the friend of her own people. Did it not seem 
like a special working of fate, to reinstate her 
amongst them after her years of abnegation ? She 
would go back to Caervean as a beloved wife, and see 
again the longed-for faces and listen again to the 
longed-for voices. And she would ramble with Bevif 
through all her old haunts,^ rendered doubly dear 
from long separation. 

The rain streamed down as if it were being poured 
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from a bucket, and the water beat in at the window- 
sill, while the wind shook the house; but she dreamed 
her bright day-dream, and only saw the green slopes 
and gay gardens of her home, and heard the murmur 
of mingled voices. 



CHAPTER XX. 

NO THOROUGHFARE. 
" Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies." 

OUS batissez des chateaux en Espagne," 
said Clare to Hester, as Mrs. Tod 
opened the door again. 
" Non, ce sont en Angleterre," re- 
plied Hester, dreamingly ; then suddenly recollecting 
herself, she joined in Clare's laugh at her literal way 
of taking the sentence. 

" The tea is all ready now," said the hostess, 
cheerfully, as if they must be glad to hear it ; and in 
truth they were hungry enough. " Your habits ain't 
dry," went on Mrs. Tod, unhanging two dress-skirts 
from pegs behind the door and holding them out. 
" It is not always so handy nowadays, when 
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Princess robes are alt the fashion. And we haven't 
got very many bodies separate, but I think these two 
will do very nicely/* 

Hester thought for a moment of begging to have 
her tea brought to her where she was, but the simple 
confidence with which Mrs. Tod tendered the gar- 
ment was irresistible, though she took one hopeless 
look at Clare before she put it on. 

" Don't be afraid," said Mrs. Tod, mistaking the 
hesitation they exhibited ; *' you can't harm them 
sitting out there in the parlour." 

At this Clare and Hester could scarcely help 
laughing. Fortunately the glass was far too small 
and awkwardly placed to permit them to see more of 
themselves than the dark blue habit-bodies. Clare 
had a light grey skirt, which would have been un- 
obtrusive had the body matched; but Hester was 
arrayed in a brownish orange alpaca, flounced almost 
to the waist, and a great deal too short for her in 
front. 

Had Mrs, Tod left them they would never have 
got into the parlour, but as one room led into the 
other, and she boldly threw open the door for them 
to pass out, they had no choice. 

Hester was reassured by hearing Mr. Cairns say- 
ing, in a perfectly grave voice— 

" It's fortunate, Mrs. Tod, thai some of your 
daughters' things fit those two gjrW 
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" Yes. That, you know, might have been made 
for this one," pointing to the shrinking Clare— 
*' Elizabeth is just her size; but there isn't one of 
them that is so big as Miss Cairns there," pointing 
to Hester. " Rebecca's dress is rather short for her. 
But it doesn't matter ; she's got what I call a pretty 
foot and ankle, so she needn't mind showing them a 
bit. Law me ! when I was a girl we shouldn't have 
thought anything of wearing our clothes as short as 
that ; but times are changed now, I suppose, for my 
girls are always wanting to drag about half a yard of 
stuff on th€ ground after them." 

" Well, Anne, I think we may let them have their 
way in a little thing like that ; they are good girls, 
take them all round," said her husband, mildly. * 

" I never said they weren't ; I know they are," 
answered Mrs. Tod, briskly. " Now, will you sit up 
to the table, please ? " 

The meal to which she invited her guests consisted 
of bread-and-butter, cake, gooseberry jam, and cheese. 

** I wonder how those poor wretches are getting 
on in the waggon ? " said Mr. Cairns, as he changed 
his seat. "That wind was enough to carry away 
the sail if everything was npt well fastened down. 
I hope they have managed to get to some shelter, 
and out-spanned. I think I remember one place 
where they could, and they would be just about there 
when it got to its worst." 

VOL. II. 6 
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*' Yes, there is a round bush just coming up that 
dip," said Mr. Tod. 

"It must be a good -sized bush to give much 
shelter from this," said Bevil. 

" A round bush here does not mean one single 
bush," explained Hester ; " but a clump detached 
from anything else." 

" It is a lucky thing," said Mr. Cairns, "that Mrs. 
Cairns is as well up to making the best of things at 
such a time as anybody I know. If there is shelter 
to be had, she will get into it for a certainty." 

" I dare say she has had some practice in war 
times when you have had to be away and she has 
had to manage by herself? " said Mr. Tod. 

" No. There was a laager two or three miles from 
us, and we could easily have treked into that if the 
worst had come. But we have never once had to 
trek since we have been married. We packed for it 
once, but didn't go after all." 

"You don't mean to «ay so!" exclaimed Mrs, 
Tod. " Well I should think it a deal of trouble now, 
but I didn't mind it so much when I was a girl. 
Only once when we treked with old Mr. Nachtigal 
he would carry his coffin in the waggon too, and that 
wasn't to my liking, I mind." 

" I should think not," said Clare. 

" It was a sensible thing enough for an old man 
like that to do, though ; but in the night-time it 
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used to give me the creeps to think of the thing 
hanging up there across the back of the waggon, and 
mother was such a big body I was always afraid she 
would upset it getting in and out of the waggon." 

But from her mother Mrs. Tod speedily turned the 
conversation to her children, and her guests soon 
perceived that ** families " was one of her favourite 
topics. 

Her especial glory seemed to be the fact that one 
of her husband's sisters had fourteen children, all of 
whom were living, and the eldest of whom was not 
yet nineteen. She repeated these facts several 
times, and further went into the details of many 
miraculous escapes experienced by some of the four- 
teen, which led one to suppose she thought there was 
an unusually special providence exerted to keep up 
the number. 

Hester then had plenty of time to examine the 
room — a tiny little place for so many to get into, 
with two small square windows, neither in the 
middle of its wall, and two doors, as well as a fire- 
place pushed into one corner; but there was a 
Brussels carpet and a very good Broadwood piano, 
at which Hester wondered much when she after- 
wards came to learn that not one of the family could 
play upon it — ^for as they could learn to read and 
write at home, their parents had never seen the 
necessity of sending any of them to school. On the 
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table was a vase filled with very fine dahlias, and in 
the window a row of little boxes grew maidenhair 
fern. 

" Your ferns are lovely. Do they grow here ? " 
asked Hester. 

** Yes ; there is plenty of it down in some of the 
kloofs. The girls don't care where they go, and they 
have a fancy for bringing it in to grow." 

" The kloofs look very steep about here. I remem- 
ber noticing them as we went down.*' 

*' Yes ; I often tell the girls, when they go scram- 
bling off in them, that they'll meet with a tiger down 
there some of these days." 

** Oh, my dear, there's not much fear of that," 
said her husband ; " there is hardly such a thing to 
be met. with here nowadays. They are more plentiful 
up with you, Mr. Cairns, I expect ? " 

"No, we never see one now. Last year, when the 
boys were home for their holidays, with two or three 
other fellows, there was a talk that somebody had 
seen the spoor of one down under one of the kranzes. 
The boys had made up their minds to go down that 
way fishing, the next day, at a big hole of water 
there is there, and they had a good deal to say 
about the brute overnight. But oflf they started in 
ithe morning, brave enough, and just after they were 
gone Mr, Westmore (that's Mrs. Cairns's father) 
came, and we took it into our heads to have a joke 
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with them. So we saddled our horses and went off 
after them. Leaving the horses hidden a good way 
off, we crept up quietly through the bush, well out 
of sight, till we were about ten yards off, and looked 
in at the party. They had a little black pony called 
Dick with them, and he was hooked up by the 
bridle to a bush by the little footpath. The boys 
were lying about upon the little bare piece in front 
of the pool. One rascal was fishing, one or two were 
preparing for a swim, one was getting a few sticks 
together for a fire ; but they were all talking in a 
chatty, lazy way. We waited till, at length, there 
was one of those queer kind of breaks that come in 
everything. The boys were silent, the birds quiet, 
the reeds didn't give a rustle, and not a fish jumped. 
One or two of the party seemed to remember some- 
thing, and stole looks around *at the high kranz and 
the steep rocks which ran round the pool, closing in 
the little spot where they were on three sides. Just 
then Mr. Westmore gave a long, low growl. In a 
moment every fellow stood on guard. Not a word 
was spoken, but each looked at the others and then 
at the bush ; but it was too dense — they couldn't see 
anything. Then he gave a second growl, just a 
trifle louder than the first, Mocthe doch ! there was 
no time for a look then. It was ' the devil take the 
hindermost* in the rush to the pony. A flash of 
lightning is longer than they took to unhook him, 
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and then came low entreaties of * Lend a hand, 
Tom ! • * For God's sake, man, don't let go the 
stirrup ! ' * Hold on, Frank, whatever you do ! ' My 
bleeding country! it was a sight to see how they 
urged that little devil of a pony right up the stony 
rock, where you'd hardly think an3rthing but a goat 
could climb ; with three on his back, one holding on 
by the stirrup, and a fifth clinging for life at the tail. 
Goodness knows how they got to the top, but they 
did somehow, and then pushed right on through the 
bushes and stones for home — fishing-rods, shoes, 
jackets, dinner, all left behind. Of course we 
galloped round, and got home before they burst in in 
hot haste. * Get your guns, and come along with 
us ; the tiger's there, sure enough ! We heard him 
close by. I suppose he had come down to drink. 
Man alive, it was a terrible sound ! ' You never would 
have guessed the state of excitement those boys were 
in. And that is the last we heard of any of those 
animals being about." 

The wind and rain had both lessened consider- 
ably for some time, and it was now announced that 
the waggon had come in sight of the house, and was 
out-spanning. 

Mr. Cairns went to see how things had gone, and 
came back with the intelligence that all was right. 
It had waited under the shelter of the friendly bush 
during the worst of the storm. It was now decided 
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.that no attempt should be made to go farther that 
day, and the two girls were to stay where they were, 
while the gentlemen rode on to an inn about four 
miles ahead. 

Hester had kept her seat almost ever since she 
came into the room, in the endeavour to keep her 
brilliant flounces as unobtrusive as she could ; but 
now the twilight was coming on, and she rose to say 
good-bye. 

" I hope you will not get very wet," she said. 

" I am glad you have not to go out into it again 
to-night," Bevil said, as he took her by the hands 
and drew her into the little passage. ** Good-bye, 
dearest," and he kissed her. 

She freed her hands, and said, in a tone of earnest 
entreaty — 

*' Please do not do that again." 

" I won't ask pardon for an offence I am sure to 
commit again," he said lightly. 

At this moment Frank Turner came to the door, 
and called in — 

"Time and Mr. Cairns wait for no man." 

** I can ride after," answered Bevil. 

But Hester at the same moment said " Good 
night," and went into the sitting-room. She turned 
back to the noise and glare of the little room. The 
undercurrent of her excitement was very strong ; but 
she was obliged to talk and seem interested in 
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matters which, at the moment, were not only indif- 
ferent to her, but an utter weariness* Clare played 
on the piano, to the delight of Mr. Tod, and the 
children crowded to the door and squeezed into the 
room to listen. 

It was a relief at last when Mrs. Tod adced if the 
girls would not like a glass of milk before they went 
to bed — a proposition which they took as a signal 
for retiring. 

** I feel almost as if it were selfish of us to be 
in here, when those poor things are all out in the 
waggon," said Clare, when they got into their room ; 
" but, of course, in reality it would only make their 
position worse if we went out and crowded in 
too." 

" Yes," said Hester, " and it is not raining so 
much now. Do you think Mr. Cairns and the others 
got very wet ? " 

" If they did they could soon get right again at the 
inn. Papa had his waterproof, I know." 

They said nothing more, and each crept to her 
bed. 

Hester knew now that she had deceived herself in 
the afternoon when she had dreamt that she could 
be Bevil Thurstan's wife. She knew that she loved 
him far too well ever to be false to him. She could 
not walk by his side through life with that secret on 
her soul.- She would always feel it was there — a gulf, 
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across which they could never pass ; and some day 
she would be driven, like the Ancient Mariner, to tell 
it to him — and then, would he not curse her ? No, 
it could not be ; they must go their separate ways. 
" I will not take another false step," she thought. 
** I fancied my life was a ruined one before, and I will 
not drag in another to share it. What have I done 
already ? As far as I am concerned myself, I would 
gladly have the extra misery for the happiness I have 
had; If it were only myself who had to suffer ! I 
wonder if it will cut him deeply, when I make him 
understand that we can be nothing more to each 
other than we have been ? There can be no need 
that he should know what keeps us apart — that, at 
least, may be spared him. Would that I could bear 
all the pain, as I have done all the wrong ! I feel as 
if Nemesis had begun to dog my steps ; and that, 
once aroused, will not leave me till I am crushed. I 
could endure — not patiently, but with some resigna- 
tion — while my perpetual throb of pain was solitary, 
but now there must be a dual consciousness of its 
misery ; I feel it working me to madness. I cannot 
even get the consolation of thinking I should never 
have met him under other circumstances. He is 
Edwin's friend ; we should have met and loved and 
been happy at home. And what can I say to him 
now ? It is useless to pretend that I care nothing 
for him. He would not believe it now, and I could 
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not keep to that lie if I tried. I can only tell him 
I have private reasons which prevent my marrying. 
I wish we were at home. Here one has hardly a 
chance of two sentences together without being inter- 
rupted ; and I am sure I shall make a more miserable 
muddle of the affair if I try to finish it on horseback. 
There are three days more before we shall get home, 
I suppose. I wish they were over. I suppose I 
had better take to the waggon." 

Hester was mistaken in thinking she should reach 
home in three days. The next morning, though the 
wind had dropped, was still miserable and damp; 
besides which, so much rain had fallen that the roads 
were too slippery for the oxen to travel on. 

Mrs. Cairns decided upon staying where she was 
for the next twenty-four hours. 

Hester was miserable ; had it been possible she 
would have ridden on alone in the misty rain. • 

Clare proposed that they should go on to the inn, 
and stay there with Mr. Cairns ; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Tod would not hear of this. 

Agnes came to pay them a visit during the morning. 

" How did you all get on last night ? " inquired 
Clare. 

" Badly enough. You can't imagine what the 
wind was sometimes. Once the children kept crying 
for cake. Poor Aunt Mary thought she would get 
some for them out of the front box, and the wind 
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just caught her and blew her right into the box, and 
mother and I had to pull her out. But there was 
one thing I was thankful for — we hadn't got you 
and Lucy to trouble us.** 

" That is civil, Clare ! What does she mean ? " 
asked Hester. *' I am sure you and I are meek 
enough in the waggon.** 

" Meek enough, if you like ; but you feel your- 
selves martyrs. I don*t wonder people got tired of 
Moses now and then. You are two such miseries 
that you can't go to sleep there like other people ; 
and there you lie, perfectly still, not turning round 
and moving as anybody else would, but just feeling 
all night how miserable and virtuous you are." 

"And this is all the thanks you get for enduring 
cramps without a groan, because you don't want to 
make everybody about you as wretched as yourself,** 
said Hester. 

" There — I knew it ! '* exclaimed Agnes. 

" And weren*t the people dreadfully wet ? '* asked 
Clare. 

" Yes. It is a wonder old April did not boil him- 
self outright when they got a fire to bum, in by the 
bushes. He just put his hands upon his knees and 
seemed to try how close down he could sit on the 
flames, till his clothes steamed like a pot of boiling 
water." 

Mrs. Tod, who was present, laughed heartily. 
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''Those Kafirs will stand a good deal of heat 
before they are boiled or roasted^'* she said. ^' They 
don't mind being cooked themselves,, and they like 
cooking things too — especially other people's. Eliza- 
beth, I hear one of those turkey chicks hollering — 
run out and see what is the matter with it. Emma 
Jane, I think you might put on your new boots 
to-day. You have got a cold, and ought to stay in 
the house ; so you won't mess them up." 

** Mother, there's one elastic that isn't put in yet." 

'' Oh, is there ? I thought I had finished." Then 
she explained to Clare — " They are some nice boots 
Mr. Tod bought at a sale. He got a dozen pairs 
cheap, and there wasn't anything the matter with 
them but the elastic ; and the shoemakers wouldn't 
put in new elastics unless I'd pay is. 6d. a pair. As 
I wasn't going to pay that, I just got some elastic, 
and I'm fitting it in myself." 

It had now stopped raining, and Hester went to 
the window and looked out. The poultry, which had 
been driven to seek what shelter was to be had, now 
fiocked round the door and seized eveiy chance of 
coming into the house, one daring cock even finding 
his way into the parlour. It was evident, however, 
from the mild way in which he was ejected, that he 
was a privileged offender. When Hester regarded 
the evident plenty which reigned within doors, she 
wondered to $ee the squalid appearance of things 
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without. The house was very roughly constructed, 
and was without porch or garden in front. A few 
uneven stones led up to the door, about ten yards 
distant from which was a little pool half covered with 
ducks, while pigs and fowls wctc evidently at free 
quarters wherever they liked to go. 

" You are looking at my turkeys, Miss Cairns," 
said Mrs. Tod. " They are sixteen fine ones, ain't 
they ? They ought to have been eighteen, but two 
of them went off, nobody knows where or how — but 
I do. Into some Kafir's pot, that's where ; and they 
didn't walk in of themselves, that's how. I shall 
send these into Grahamstown in a week or two ; they 
are worth ten shillings apiece there now." 

** You don't seem to have any geese," said Hester. 

** No, I gave up keeping them some time back. 
Mr. Tod didn't like them about at all. Whenever 
he hollered to the Kafirs, or one of the children, all 
the geese would holler too ; and that made him feel 
like a goose himself, you see, and used to put him 
into a passion. So I gave them up — ^not but what I 
look upon them as very profitable things to keep. 
How often do you pluck yours ? " 

Hester was obliged to refer to Clare, who had 
been talking to Agnes. 

** Mamma has it done x>nce in two months.'* 

'' Ah, I used to do mine once in six weeks. You 
get a lot of down o£f them altogetheri and it makes 
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a good price in town. But they kept stealing mine. 
I always said I knew who it was^ but I could never 
catch them at it, though I tried ever so many times. 
I had got an old gander that was blind in one eye, 
and one day he was gone too. I suppose somebody 
must have got the blind side of him and knocked 
him over. I didn't mind that so much, for whoever 
had him must have felt like a fool at the catch, for 
he was nothing but skin and bones, and must have 
been as tough as leather ; for I had him — let me see, 
Thomas James was the baby when I changed with 
Mrs. Nachtigal, and Harriet was the baby when he 
was carried off — yes, that was seven years I had him, 
and goodness knows how old he was when I had 
him! It's my belief he was no chick then. So 
somebody's jaws must have ached over his bones." 

The weather cleared up about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and, as everybody was tired of being 
cooped up so long, it was quickly decided to have 
the horses saddled and to ride to some orange 
gardens about a mile away. 

Mrs. Cairns, Clare, Hester, and Agnes were going, 
when, just as they were starting, Frank and Bevil 
appeared and joined the party- 
Mrs. Cairns acted as pilot, and Hester rode by her 
side till they reached the gate and dismounted. 

The gardens were well worth a visit. There were 
groves of orange-trees, with flowers and fruit in every 
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stage^ and rows of bananas shading walks by a little 
stream, on each bank of which clustered several 
kinds of ferns, 

"What a lovely spray that is!" said Hester to 
Mrs. Cairns, pointing to an orange-tree as they 
passed. 

" I will get it for you," said Bevil. 

" Lucy, I would not have it if I were you ! " 
exclaimed Agnes. " I am sure it is unlucky to wear 
orange blossoms — except, of course, when you ought 
to." 

" There is no danger when I give them to you ! " 
said Bevil. 

" There is no risk at all to me. When a woman 
has made up her mind on a subject," said Hester, 
" it is not likely to be strengthened or weakened by 
a spray of flowers." 

" * Trifles light as air,'" said Agnes, with mockery 
in her voice. ** And he gives it with his left hand, 
too." 

** He has scratched his right hand," said Hester, 
gravely, ** Every flower here has a sharp thorn. 
Thank you." . 

" It is nothing," said Bevil. 

As they approached the gate they divided into 
pairs. 

" I am very sorry you got scratched," said Hester 
to Bevil. 
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" It is such a trifle that I can't even make it an 
excuse to ask you to tie it up for me. You have 
quite got over yesterday's battering about ? " 

She passed over his question. 

" Please to let things be as they were before we 
left the sea, till we get home." 

" You mean that you do not wish me to speak to 
your mother till the end of the journey? I will 
certainly wait if you think she will not mind it." 

" No, it is not that," said Hester. " I want you 
to behave to me as you did — not to make any differ- 



ence now." 



" But Lucy, darling, don't you see that that is 
impossible ? We cannot go back.'* 

*^ It is that we may not have to go back, that I do 
not want to go forward." 

" You are mysterious. Tell me what you mean." 

*' I mean that if you will not promise to treat me 
as you did before we left the sea, I must make the 
rest of the journey in the waggon." 

*' Of course I will promise to do my best, if you 
make such a point of it. But, Lucy, you should not 
feel so. Why should not all the world understand 
at once that we are to be man and wife ? " 

Hester's heart beat fast. What should she say ? 
There was only time for one sentence, for they were 
at the gate, and the others were waiting already. 

" All the world is very little to me," she answered. 
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** I am thinking solely of ourselves. I know you 
will keep your promise." 

He put her on her horse, and she again rode by 
Mrs. Cairns, while he took his place by Agnes. 

Hester was very uncomfortable, and a beautiful 
sunset and Mrs. Cairns's remarks upon it were all 
lost upon her. She felt that she had made a false 
move — she should have said more or nothing ; and 
it irritated her to hear Agnes talking to Bevil with 
much spirit ; then she was vexed with herself that 
she should let such a thing move her. 

" I wonder if Lucy and Mr. Thurstan have had 
a tiff ? " said Mrs. Cairns to Agnes as they stood by 
their fire. ** She had hardly a word to say to-night, 
and I don't believe she heard half I said." 

** I suppose they have," answered Agnes. ** Poor 
man, I am sorry for him. I did my best to make 
him lively. I am sure a little change must be good 
for him, instead of always sticking by her. I've read 
somewhere — 

• What mad lover ever died 
To gain a soft and gentle bride ? 
Or for a lady tender-hearted, 
In purling stream or hemp departed ? * 

I think Lucy must have read it too, and made up 
her mind to have a little change by driving the man 
to despair. I don't see what they have to quarrel 
over." 

VOL, !!• 7 
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Bevil kept his promise to the lettier ; but as he had 
said, it was impossible to go back to exactly the 
same position. 

For several miles the next day the road lay across 
flats where there was plenty of cantering ground. 
At length the horses had to make their way up a 
magnificent path cut amongst and over a chain of 
hills, the tops of which were covered with scarlet 
heath ; while in the kloofs tall trees, bright creepers, 
gay berries, and lovely ferns, wreathed and twined 
among the grey rocks, many of them sheer preci- 
pices down which one gazed upon a twinkling stream 
beneath. 

Bevil began to talk of his home, the house, the 
garden, his relations, the church, and the people 
living near. 

Then, later on, when they had got into the town, 
and the girls were together in the ladies' sitting- 
room, he came in with two letters. 

" I have been to the post-office," he said. " The 
English mail is in. Here is a letter for Mr. Cairns." 

** I will take it to him,*' said Clare. " I saw him 
come in a minute ago." 

" I have had a letter from Carnsew," he said to 
Hester. 

" Yes ! " she said, eagerly turning towards him. 

'* I would read some of it to you if it did not seem 
like breaking my word." 
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" Do read it," begged Hester, longing to hear 
Edwin's letter at whatever cost. 

" Don't you think I have good reason to be jealous 
of Carnsew ? " he said. 

" No," she answered gravely, " not the least — at 
least, how do I know what reason you may have ? " 

He laughed. 

" Well, you shall hear what he has to say," and 
sitting down, he read her a description of the voyage 
to India. 

Mr. Cairns and Clare came in as he finished. 

" I am going up to the waggon," said Mr. Cairns. 
*' Have you any message to send to Mrs. Dunstan ? 
They will go on through the night." 

" I may as well walk up with you," said Hester. 

" I think you and Clare had better stay here 
quietly and rest yourselves. I mean to make for 
the house to-morrow, and it will be the longest ride 
either of you have ever had." 

" The letter has come," he said to Mrs. Dunstan, 
when he reached the waggon. " Like a good many 
other things, a day behind the fair." 

" Is he all right ? " asked Mrs. Dunstan, anxiously. 

" Oh ja. The letter might have been written by 
his mother — decent family, nice little property, 
steady as Table Mountain, no fool — but we had 
found out that for ourselves. Put it away in some 
safe place, Loote, when you and Aunt Mary have 
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read it. I shall like to look at it again when we get 
home. Campbell seems to be having a good time of 
it in the old country. He'll just spin some yarns 
when he gets back again, Til bet a new hat." 

The next day was, as Mr. Cairns had predicted, 
one of hard riding for the girls. But as they changed 
horses twice, and it was not a very hot. day, the sight 
of the mountains was able to raise Clare's spirits, 
and bring a home-like feeling even to Hester. 

About four o'clock they parted with Frank, and a 
couple of miles farther Bevil took the road to Groen- 
bosch. 

" I shall see you to-morrow," he said to Hester, 
as he shook hands with her. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HOUR AND THE UAN. 

" Love may sink by slow decay. 
But by sudden wrench believe not 
Heaili can thus be torn s^vmy." 

OUGH all the bustle of getting the 

ise into order again, Hester kept 

□king, " It is so hot to-day that he 

1 not come." She felt it would be a 

respite of one day ; and yet, like all short respites, it 

was but a doubtful blessing ; for though she shrank 

terribly from the task before her, and from the blank 

her life would be again after that one interview, the 

looking forward to it must, she thought, be worse 

than the looking back upon it. She would see him 

no more, and probably would never hear his name 

mentioned for the future. 

Late in the afternoon, Mr. Caims and Agnes and 
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Rob came, and soon after Hester saw Bevil ride 
down the road to the house. 

They were all in the sitting-room when his knock 
sounded at the door. 

" Rob, there is a knock; will you open the door?" 
she said. 

And Rob ushered in Bevil. 

Mrs. Dunstan received him very pleasantly, having 
no little feeling of triumph in doing so before her 
nephew, when she thought how utterly his tactics 
had been wasted. Mr. Cairns, however, had no 
sense of humiliation, and greeted the new-comer 
with heartiness, too. 

" Well, I suppose you have found out that this is 
one of the coolest rooms anywhere about, and worth 
going through that fiery furnace outside to get at." 

" It is lucky we hadn't such a day yesterday, isn't 
it ? It would have been horrible below the Randt," 
said Bevil. 

** We never could have come on in it," said Mr. 
Cairns. " Nobody in the world could stand it. It's 
all very well for vermin — snakes and Kafirs and 
lizards ; tortoises perhaps may be a little lively in 
it, but nothing higher could do anything on such a 
day." 

" I wonder if Cetewayo was glad to get back to 
his native heat after the chilliness of an English 
summer ! " said Bevil. 
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There came a guttural ejaculation in reply, not 
distinctly heard, but very distinctly understood by 
everybody. 

** It wasn't the English people's fault if he was 
glad to get back. My bleeding country ! It makes 
a man's blood boil to think of the way that black- 
guard was treated over there — giving his blood- 
dripping hand to the Queen. And then that fool of 
a woman who rushed at the butcher to give him a 
tribute the moment he gets to Plymouth. Ach ! a 
tribute to the brute who had our wounded soldiers 
hacked up even before they were dead. I wish her 
hand had been struck with leprosy as she stretched 
it out." 

'' And then the sending out Indian shawls to his 
old wives," said Mrs. Dunstan. ** Nice they must 
have looked after they had put them on, all smeared 
with fat and roue klip." 

" It's a thousand pities the ship didn't meet with 
some accident going home. And it might so easily 
have been managed, too." 

As Mr. Cairns was now started on a conversation 
that would probably turn to a monologue addressed 
to Bevil, Hester thought it a good chance to go and 
cut the bread for tea, and make the butter into dainty 
little rolls in the pantry. 

She had learnt, and thought it probable that Bevil 
had learnt • too, that the pantry is an extra sitting- 
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room, in fact is the most sociable of rooms, in parts 
of the colony, its limited space producing a confiden- 
tial feeling ; while the absence of chairs, which soon 
makes one dexterous in balancing on bins or resting 
one's back against a shelf, gives a freedom from 
restraint. Accordingly she invited Agnes to go with 
her while she made her little preparations. 

" It hasn't taken you long to get the house right 
again, Lucy," said Mr. Cairns, when they were at tea. 

" Hasn't she been quick ? " said Agnes. " She 
has even got all the vases full of flowers." 

"The women have taken such care of them while 
. I was away that it would have been ungrateful not 
to enjoy them as much as I can at once," said 
Hester, though she knew that it was partly a desire 
^ that Bevil should find the house as bright as possible 
if he came, that had sent her out at sunrise to the 
little garden. 

" I thought we should have had you sloping off 
again to pick figs," said Mr. Cairns. 

*' You see, I am not a snake, or a Kafir, or a tor- 
toise," said Hester, " so I thought it would be better 
to stay indoors than to get a ' sunset ' — as little Top 
told me the other- day I should, if I went out without 
a hat. So you will have to put up with jam." 

*' Oh I can put up with the jam very well, if you 
can do without the fig-gathering." 

" You see I have changed the place of the piano ; 
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how do you like it there, Agnes ? " Hester asked, 
anxious to escape from Mr. Cairns's dangerous raillery. 

" I dare say it sounds better.*' 

" You must sing something presently, Lucy, and 
let us hear,'* said Mrs. Dunstan. 

After tea, Hester sang, " Why do summer roses 
fade ? " 

'' Ach ! why do you sing such dismal songs ? " asked 
Agnes. 

" Let us taste your ware,** said Hester, 

" Now I shall sing * Twickenham Ferry.' It will 
put us in mind of our old boating pleasures — only 
it's a pity we hadn't any handsome young ferryman 
to pull us along." 

** You are ungrateful,** said Bevil ; " what could 
j'ou wish for more than the two fine young Kafirs 
who came so gallantly to your rescue ? " 

" Ach ! " exclaimed Agnes, with a double dose of 
scorn, as she sat down to the pianp. " You can't 
call them people." 

From " Twickenham Ferry ** Agnes went suddenly 
to a slow, sad piece of music, in which her father, 
lying back in his chair, joined with a peculiar flute- 
like accompaniment of his voice, as he often did 
when his daughters were plasring. It was an accom- 
paniment that always moved Hester vaguely, but so 
strongly that it required an effort of will for her to 
remain in the room. 
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To-night she took a. sudden resolution. " I am a 
mean coward," she thought. " Where is the courage 
my ancestors must have had ? I have no right to 
let things go on as they are. I will go out on the 
verandah, and he can follow me if he likes." 

She found the air still hotter outside than indoors. 
There was no moon, and clouds had quickly gathered 
in the sky, making it quite dark. A solitary fire-fly 
went up and down the kloof; a cicala whirred in a 
neighbouring shrub. 

Hester was feeling, more than thinking, 'of the 
difference between this scene and the home of her 
childhood, and longing hopelessly for the plash of 
cool waves upon rocks, and the rustling of gentle 
breezes among branches, when a flash of lightning, 
foretelling a storm, lit up the hills and valleys, the 
little garden and the Kafir huts on the opposite side 
of the kloof, for a moment. The next, Bevil was by 
her side. 

" Shall we have a thunderstorm ? " he said. 

'* I think so. You will not enjoy your ride home, 
I am afraid." 

'* I am not going to-night. Mrs. Dunstan has 
asked me to stay. Now tell me, Lucy, why you 
have avoided me and sent me to Coventry in this 
way." 

" You can scarcely say I have avoided you," she 
said. 
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" I can, though. I am willing to allow you that 
I was wrong in taking so much for granted. Will 
you forgive me, dearest ? At any rate I have left you 
no doubt as to what I wish. Will you be my wife, 
Lucy?" 

For a moment she could not speak, and another 
flash turned the darkness into a lurid glare. Bevil, 
with a sudden heart-shaking, wondered what the 
agony of misery in her eyes meant. 

" I love you with all my soul and strength," he 
said. " You do not doubt it, do you ? " 

" No^" she said ; ** and yet I cannot be your 
wife." 

There was silence, which seemed a vast space of 
time to Hester. 

"Why not?" asked Bevil, hoarsely. "Think 
yourself, do you not belong to me ? Is it not my 
privilege to cherish you and work for you. Surely 1 
was not mistaken; I did not deceive myself " 

" No," said Hester, " you were not mistaken. It 
is no good my pretending I do not love you. You 
know it." 

" Then there can be no " 

" Yes," she went on, interrupting him ; " there is 
a reason why I cannot marry you, though I would 
give my two hands to be your wife. It is I who 
have to ask forgiveness of you," she cried. " But do 
not think I tried to win your love to throw it away. 
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house and the rain streamed down with fury ; but in 
half an hour all was over, and Hester threw open 
her window and let a rush of the cool night-air into 
her room. 

She was so tired that she slept well for a few hours, 
but when once awakened could not go off again. So 
she rose and read, straining every nerve in the effort 
to keep her mind fixed upon her book. Yet when 
morning came she could barely have told what she 
had been reading about. She felt that all was not 
ended yet between herself and Bevil. 

" Yet what am I to say," she thought. " I can 
neither yield nor explain." 

As she was pouring out the friih coffee, Bevil came 
out of his room and entered the pantry. 

They greeted each other, and then Bevil stood 
waiting till the maid should go. 

"Nantooke, take Mrs. Dunstan's coffee to her. 
You can fetch the kettle for yourself presently," said 
Hester, passing a cup to Bevil and taking one 
herself. 

Neither spoke for a moment. At length he said, 
" You cannot expect me to take what you said last 
night as final. You will either take back your words 
or explain them, won't you ? " 

'* No, I cannot. If I knew how to put the matter 
more strongly, I would. Now I can only say again, 
I cannot be your wife." 
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" Tell me one thing : are you the wife of any 
other man ? Are you married already ? " 

" No, I could never marry any one. Please do not 
trouble about it any more, Mr. Thurstan. I am not 
worth it." 

" But if you are not married, and we wish to marry 
each other, I can see no reason " 

*' But there is a reason, though you cannot see it. 
Believe me, I would not sacrifice my own happiness 
for a whim, and I would still less sacrifice yours.*' 

" Is it nothing that time will wear away ? " 

" No, a hundred years could make no more im- 
pression on it than a single day." . 

" Let me tell your mother what I wish ? " 

"I have no mother. You mean Mrs. Dunstan. 
She is not my mother : she adopted me in New 
Zealand. But this mistake is at least no deception 
of mine. I never proposed it. We are no relations." 

** Not your mother ! " 

" No. And she cannot help us." 

" Then your name is not really Dunstan ? " 

" No." 

** Won't you tell me what your real name is ? " 

For a moment she hesitated whether she should 
tell him her Christian name. She longed to be called 
Hester once more. But she shook her head. . 

** And is this all you have to say to me, Lucy ? " 

"What can I say?" she cried. ''It is torture to 
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me to know that I am a paia to you when I would 
have been only a happiness." 

" I will go now," he said, 

" Won't you stay for breakfast ? " 

" No. If it must be so, it is better (or us both 
that I should go." He took her in his arms and she 
made no resistance. " Let me hear you call me 
Bevil once." 

" Good-bye, Bevil." 

" Good-bye, my darling. And shall I never know 
your name ? " 

" My Christian name is Hester." 

" Hester — Hester. It does not seem to belong to 
you. Now I see that you were alone in the world 
when I met you first." 

" Yes, ' solitary as a throb of pain,' as George Eliot 
said." 

"You know, Hester, that that can never be again. 
Even though we are far apart, we are bound together 
by the strongest tie." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

REPENTANCE. 

" But midst the crowd — 
To hear, lo see, to feel— 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
This is lo be alone ; thb, this is solitude I " 

BVROH. 

)P course Mrs. Dunstan was obliged to 
know something of what had taken 
place. She was greatly disappointed, 
and got but poor consolation when she 
carried her vexation to the Caimses. 

" It is provoking," allowed Mrs. Cairns, " when 
everything was comfortably arranged for her." 

But Mrs. Dunstan felt that, beyond a feminine 
interest in a love affair, the matter stirred her niece 
very little. It was no great personal annoyance to 
her. 

VOL. 11. 8 
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" Ja, so it often is. * The best laid plans of mice 
and men,' " said Mr. Caims, slowly, from his sofa. 
*' I always said there was no depending on what that 
girl would do." 

" I am sorry for him," said Agnes, in a heat at 
once. ** Yet I am sure I don't know why I should 
be. I don't suppose he will break his heart over 
what isn't worth the sacrifice." 

" I am sorry for A^r," said Clare, quietly. " Her 
reason for not marrying Mr. Thurstan is not that she 
cares nothing about him." 

" Ach ! she would marry him fast enough if she 
wished to. You don't suppose she is like old Mr. 
Walden at that dance at the Christians' last year, 
hankering after what he'd no heart for, and staying 
there in the dancing-room till he was more than half 
asleep, and looking for all the world like a cock that 
had been fighting till he hadn't a leg to stand on or 
more than a gasp left. That's not her style." 

" To look like a fighting-cock ? No it isn't," said 
her mother. 

" I say she is a flirt — not that she does not know 
her own mind. Only let anybody talk about me 
after this ! " 

" Nobody does," said Clare. " You do most of 
that yourself-" 

" Well, Clare, you can be nasty." 

Then the elders thought it prudent to drop the 
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subject and introduce a fresh topic of conversa- 
tion. 

It wearied Hester to have to listen to Mrs. 
Dunstan's feeble remonstrances. 

" My dear," she wailed, " it is not that I want to 
part with you — I should be lonely enough if you went : 
but it is not natural for a young girl like you to stay 
single. You don't feel it now, I suppose, while you 
are so good-looking and people think a good deal 
about you, but a married woman's position is a better 
one than a single woman's, and that you will feel 
sharply enough when you get middle-aged and I am 
gone, if you have made no new ties." 

" I know already," said Hester, sadly, *'that there 
are no birds in last year's nests." 

^* Well, I don't know about that exactly. Here 
the birds often use the same nests till they are worn 
out. But I know you can't be young for ever." 

Hester had not even the spirit to laugh. " It 
would be almost more comfortable if she would blaze 
up and be really scorching. Then perhaps I could 
fancy I had some little grievance too, and get hot 
about it myself," she thought. " I wonder what I 
must do ! If I try to live on this life much longer 
I shall go mad. I feel like a tiger in a cage — worse, 
if possible. Yet I know that there is nothing more 
fatally true than the old saying, *What can't be cured 
must be endured.' Still, if cure is not possible, it is 
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as well to make endurance as light as one can. My 
wound is too raw, and my brain too hot, to let me 
think calmly now ; I must wait a day or two before I 
decide on anything." 

All the day she kept herself employed on active 
physical work, so that when night came she slept 
from sheer exhaustion. After that she gave her 
thoughts the rein. 

She went over and over again her old reasons and 
arguments, but they would no longer satisfy her. In 
her illness at the sea she had felt and almost owned 
to herself what she had done, and though with 
desperate resolution she had tried to force the con- 
sciousness of it from her mind, she had only been 
able to half do so — it had haunted her like a terrible 
nightmare that would not be forgotten. Miserable, 
comfortless texts of Scripture would constantly pre- 
sent themselves to her mind, and in vain she tried to 
put them away, asking herself why, after so many 
years, she should allow them to have authority now. 
She tried to get comfort out of Abraham's sacrifice of 
Isaac : if that was a holy action, why should hers be 
a sinful one ? But it was no use ; no parallels, no 
attempts at reasoning, would still her mind. " Will 
this Bible, that helps to torment me, give me no 
comfort too ! " she wondered one night ; and taking 
out one — valued because Joan had given it to her as 
a birthday gift — she opened it. 
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"Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord," was the first passage that struck her, and 
she closed it again. Yet almost at the same moment 
Joan's voice came back to her ear, singing, " Oh rest 
in the Lord I Wait patiently for Him, and He shall 
give thee thy heart's desire,'* " I hardly know what 
my heart's desire may be now," she thought. 
"Peace, I suppose; a sense of relief from this 
brand of Cain upon my soul. May my mind be 
cleared of these fearful doubts — or may the end 
come quickly." Again and again she silently prayed 
for clearness of vision. 

One day Mrs. Cairns's nurse brought the youngest 
child to spend a few hours at the cottage, as she 
often didl Having deposited her charge in the 
sitting-room she of course retired to amuse herself 
with the housemaid by playing five notes over and 
over a million times on a little flute, and beating 
her bare feet on the ground, in the sunshine behind 
the house. 

The child was inclined to be very noisy, and upset 
a chair or two in her romps. 

" I wish you would take Loom out on the 
verandah for a little while, Lucy," said Mrs, 
Dunstan. " It is cool enough, I think. I don't feel 
well, and her shouts are making my head dreadful." 

" Will you come with me outside. Loom ? " asked 
Hester, well knowing she was in a land where 
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children are not to be induced to do anything against 
their inclinations, without their calling upon their 
lungs to make a desperate resistance by doing their 
utmost to deafen one. 

Loom was willing to have a change ; so Hester 
took her, and a variety of trifles for her to play with, 
to the verandah, and then sat down on a chair with a 
book, that she might be at hand to prevent a clear- 
ance of buds from the rose-bushes or a bath in the 
neighbouring tank. 

Hester sat back in her chair with her hands 
behind her head, her eyes gazing on the kloof in 
front, but seeing nothing of it. Her thoughts went 
back to the moment when she stood on the sands 
with her uncle. His two sovereigns had "helped 
her on her journey." She had them carefully put 
away still, apart from the provision she had thought 
fit to make for sickness or death. She knew that 
she had never loved her uncle half so much before 
as she had then, or felt so sorry for him ; and the one 
thing that gave her a moment's relief in her despair 
was the thought that if he knew all about it he 
would not hate her for what she had done. She 
had never meant to injure him. ** I have not sinned 
against him," she thought, " but I suppose it is 
against that all-wise and all-just God." 

" Lucy," cried a shrill commanding little voice at 
her elbow. 
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Loom was tired of spanning in shells for oxen, 
and telling astonishing stories of *' the jackal " to 
her doll, so she had dragged a chair close to Hester, 
and was kneeling upon it with her face to the back. 

" Tell me ' Our Father.' '' 

For a moment Hester hesitated, but she would 
not cast the shadow of her doubts upon the child's 
mind by a show of reluctance, so she complied. 

The earnestness of the child, and the simplicity 
of her faith, touched Hester much. She could re- 
member when she, too, had believed as thoroughly. 
Joan had done so still when she was grown up. 
Hester felt that she was indeed moving by degrees 
towards, not exactly her old blind faith, and cer- 
tainly not to any formal creed, but to something of 
her old belief. 

She had always been a girl of action, and her 
physical vigour had prevented her from breaking 
down mentally during the years of her isolation. 
Now, having decided that she had sinned deeply and 
terribly, she decided too that an active punishment 
must be endured; a passive submission to the re- 
proaches of conscience was not enough for her. 
Fears for the next life did not trouble her much — she 
left that to a Judge who tempers justice with mercy ; 
.she repented of her sin — even though it had fulfilled 
all her wishes, she repented of it. Quite apart from 
the misery it had brought, she was sorry for it. 
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The obligation of action was, however, much sooner 
decided upon than the course of it could be. She 
knew that her life with Mrs. Dunstan; though she 
could not be entirely happy in it, was comparatively 
a very pleasant one for her ; and she felt that Mrs: 
Dunstan's affection was a prop on which she had 
learned to lean for support. Sometimes the thought 
would come that this affection had forged a bond 
between them which it was her duty not to sever. 
But then she reflected that she would not have 
hesitated to sever it by marriage, had that been 
open to her, when she would have been happier 
instead of less happy for doing it ; and she knew, 
too, that Mrs. Dunstan would willingly have had it 
so broken. 

Sometimes she thought of the command that a 
life must be given for a life, and the question as to 
whether or not she ought to give herself up for 
public retribution could not fail to arise with it. 
But she considered that no public end could be 
answered by that, as without doubt her uncle's death 
had been looked on as the result of an accident ; and 
the private misery it would bring on the innocent 
members of her own family must be beyond calcula- 
tion. So that idea was put away at once and for 
ever. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



" He loves and he lides away." 



iORESHADOWING her departure, a 
sharpened affection for everything around 
her came upon Hester. The barren and 
forsaken look of the land turned to 
breadth and freedom. She had always liked to 
watch the bull majestically marching home with his 
train of cows to their milking, as if it was his duty 
and privilege to be always at hand to protect them 
from wrong ; and it had been a pleasure to see the 
flocks of beautiful Angora goats, and the sheep that 
had been lost amongst the hills during the day, wind- 
ing home to the kraals in the evening by their thou- 
sands. She even looked now with a keener interest 
at the mad waltzing of the ostriches on a dewy 
morning. 
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One cool afternoon she took her paint-box, and, 
followed by Hero, the old dog, who took it as a 
matter of course that he should go wherever she did, 
went up the road to sketch the house and kloof. 
She did not perhaps get the best spot for her view, 
but she felt obliged to avoid the open ground and 
choose a seat by a clump of bushes, amongst which 
was rather a large elephant boem, in which, in case a 
stray ostrich came that way, she could take refuge 
till a chance passer-by might rescue her. 

She worked for an hour with very divided thoughts, 
wondering how she should best break the news to 
Mrs. Dunstanthat she could not stay much longer with 
her. Hester had not decided on what she would do, 
and had put off speaking of her probable departure 
from day to day as Mrs. Dunstan was not well. 

She thought, too, much of Bevil Thurstan, wonder- 
ing where he was. She had heard nothing of him 
since the last week, when he had left her. 

Suddenly Hero raised his head and gave a very 
low growl. Hester sprang to her feet, for though no 
coward, she never forgot that she was in a land where 
antagonistic races dwelt side by side. A colonial 
girl would probably have known in an instant that 
the horseman she saw in the distance was a white 
man, but, as it was, she first recognized the rider by 
the horse. Then she knew that Bevil was coming to 
h^r once more, and she stood waiting to receive him. 
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" I find you upon a wish," he said as he dis- 
mounted. " I shall take it as a good omen.'* 

" Do you believe in omens ? " she said, giving him 
her hand; *' I should not have expected that." 

" Not always. But small weights sometimes turn 
great balances." 

" I thought you might perhaps have gone home," 
she said. 

** You are a countrywoman of mine, then ? " he 
asked. 

" You cannot infer that. I spoke of your home." 

** But your voice spoke of yours, too. No, I could 
not sail till I had seen you again. I shall leave on 
Friday, unless I can persuade you to go with me — 
then I suppose you will not be willing to make your 
preparations in quite such a hurry." 

" That is an impossibility. I am so glad to see 1 
you once more, but don't let that question come up 
again. No good can come of it. It only makes 
things worse to talk of them when there is no end to 
be gained." 

" Listen, Hester — Yes," he said, seeing her start 
at hearing the name, " you will always be Hester to • 
me now — I have thought this matter over, and I 
have decided that it is not well that you should be 
the only judge of the case. Men and women look at 
many things differently, and I claim at least the right 
to know what it is that keeps me and the woman I 
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want to marry asunder. You still object to telling it 
to me ? " 
She moved her head in assent. 
*' And Mrs. Dunstan cannot tell me ? " 
" Oh no, she knows no more than you." 
" Very well ; then only let me know where I can 
get the knowledge. I will go to New Zealand or 
America, or anywhere, for an explanation." 
" I believe no one on earth knows it but myself." 
" Then take courage, and tell me yourself. De- 
pend upon it, it is some mole-hill which your 
womanly purity has turned into a Himalaya of 
difficulty to your mind. I should be your husband, 
you know — the man to whom your troubles should 
be as his own. Rest your head on my shoulder and 
let me put my arm around you, and so let me hear 
the worst.** 

" Oh no. Don't you see I should go mad to be 
pushed away from you ? Let me think for a moment 
what I should do." 

" When a woman hesitates she is lost," he thought. 
" I only need have patience." 

Hester sat down again on her campstool and tried 
to think. Must part of her punishment be to degrade 
herself in the eyes of the man she loved ? That 
would be worse than anything she had yet under- 
gone. Yet it seemed that it must be so. She had 
been making up her mind that whatever punishments 
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presented themselves she must accept, if not will- 
ingly, at least submissively — and now came this. 
Nothing could well be harder to bear. And was it 
not her duty ? Did she not owe it to Bevil to try to 
cure him of the love he had so unhappily given to 
her ? There could be surely no more effectual way of 
doing that than to show him how unworthy ^e was 
of it. It was true, he had a right to know. 

She rose, and, standing by a branch of a tree, faced 
him. 

" It is not one of the trifles you speak of," she 
said distinctly ; " I have a murder on my soul." 

There was silence for a moment. Hester could 
hear the sound of tiny insects that moved among 
the karoo, and she knew afterwards that a locust 
had flown past her on scarlet wings. Then Bevil 
said — 

" You are right ; that is no trifle. But explain this 
to me : do you mean that you are actually guilty in 
your own person ; or is it that you are one of those 
innocent victims who feel reproach cling to them 
from the evil deeds of those connected with them ? " 

" I am verily guilty." 

Then a silence that could scarcely be breathed 
in fell upon them. It seemed a lifetime to Hester 
before Bevil made a slight movement. She thought 
he was going to mount his horse and leave her with- 
out another word. 
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" Stop," she cried. " Indeed you must. Having 
said so much I must say more." 

"She is mad," was his thought. "That illness 
she had at the sea has crazed her on this point. She 
could not commit a murder. I have no doubt she is 
Mrs. Dunstan's daughter after all. That infernal 
heat they had the day they started was enough to 
give anybody a sunstroke. I only wonder it didn't 
kill the girls outright." 

Then he recollected her face the first time he saw 
it, and his thinking then that it was the saddest he 
had ever seen. He tried to picture for a moment 
what she would look like with flashing eyes striking 
at some one with a knife, or suddenly drawing a 
revolver ; but his mind refused to raise that picture, 
and instead there came one of a girl on a bright 
stretch of sand, running after an old man and throw- 
ing her arms around him. He thought of Ayacanora — 
there was no blame attached to her for the blood she 
had shed : might it not be possible that the girl before 
him was equally guiltless ? 

" I am not going away yet," he said. " Tell me 
whatever you like." 

"I have permission now, not entreaty," thought 
Hester, bitterly, and she began her story. "Years 
ago, when I was a child, I had a home," she said 
gravely. 

Her simple statement of such an ordinary fact 
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showed such a sense of what was lacking to her now, 
that his heart yearned to her afresh. She paused a 
minute to find convenient words. 

'* It was not in a place like this, where the land 
seems unable to take a hold on people, and where 
a trek scarcely moves the heartstrings more than 
a pleasure-trip does. Do you know what it is to 
have a home where not only you were born, but 
your father before you, and your grandfather and 
his — a home where every tree that is growing and 
every stone that is placed upon another is sacred 
to you, because it has been planted or put there 
by hands long since turned to dust, by ancestors 
who have handed it down to you to cherish in your 
,tum?" 

She was speaking quickly and with a great deal of 
energy now. 

" I know something of the feeling, but not so 
strongly as you, I expect." 

" That was the home I had in childhood and girl- 
hood, and it seems to me now that I drew my very 
life as much from the place as from the people who 
were about me. Then came troublous times for us. 
I had near relatives then who loved me, and whom I 
loved intensely too. We all felt our troubles, but I 
do not think any of the others felt them so keenly as 
I did — perhaps because I had gradually lost the faith, 
not in God's power, I think, but in many of His 
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attributes, which soothed and comforted some of them 
when I was driven to despair." 

She stopped again for a minute, looking towards 
the mountains, and he stood patiently waiting. He 
felt now, he knew not why, that she was indeed 
telling him the truth, and he could not move till she 
had finished. 

** When we were children we never knew that this 
house was only ours by sufferance ; and even when we 
grew to know it, we did not realise it till the awful 
possibility of our being uprooted brought the fact 
close to us. The actual owner was a near relation of 
my father's, a very old man without children. Our 
father was his heir-at-law, and had been treated by 
him and every one else for years as the next possessor 
of the estate, though it was not entailed. At least, 
I should say he was treated so by all but one person. 
My father even laid out considerable sums of his own 
money in improving the estate, without receiving a 
word of warning that the land was not his own. If 
our uncle had married and given us a nearer heir, I 
should have felt that it was hard upon us personally, 
but still not unjust ; but he did not do that. He 
became so listless and enfeebled that he very rarely 
went off the place, and often for days never left the 
house. But his mind got more decrepit even than 
his body. He had had an accident long before I could 
remember, in which he had injured his head, and the 
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effects never entirely wore off. As he grew in age he 
got miserly — never with me, though — and my father's 
carelessness about money matters irritated him. In 
his dotage this irritation was skilfully worked upon 
by a cousin of my father's— a man not even bearing 
our name, and not in quite the same social posi- 
tion as we were. In time this man got to haunt 
our uncle, and gained such influence over his poor 
tottering mind, that he declared the estate would be 
in better keeping in his horny hands than in the 
softer ones of my father. I was sorry for my uncle ; 
I had pitied him for years, for one by one the little 
pleasures of his life were shut out, and it became a 
dull, grey expanse of stifling discontent. He had 
been very kind to me in my childhood, and even in 
his madness he determined to provide for me. I, too, 
had tried to bring some little relief into his old age, 
but after I had read a good deal about euthanasia, I 
thought that the greatest relief for him would be to 
get rid of all troubles of body and mind together. 
His life was miserable, and he was deciding on an 
act of great injustice, not only to those living, but to 
the dead who had left the placfe in his charge. If he 
knows all about it now, he must be thankful to me 
for having saved him from it. I put a dose of 
laudanum into some medicine he had to take. He 
has cause to be thankful, but I have to be sorry for 
it all my life. I can feel now that I was wrong to 
VOL. II, 9 
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put out a human life which, however unhappy and 
harmful it might be, God did not extinguish." 

There was silence for some minutes after she had 
finished ; then Bevil asked — " And your friends ? " 

" They never knew — I hope they never knew. I 
could not live with them afterwards, but have been a 
vagabond on the face of the earth ever since." 

" Hester, I allow that your obstacle is too great 
for us to disregard. But I must repeat what I said 
the last time we spoke of it. Should you ever be in 
any perplexity or trouble in which I can be of any 
use, you must apply to me in the full certainty that, 
until death comes between us, all help and comfort 
that I can give you, you can claim. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you now ? " 

"No, thank you ; my wants are all out of reach. 
So you sail on Friday. I wish you a good voyage," 
she added, as he was going to mount. 

He saw her raise her arms and takQ hold of a 
higher branch ; and a crowd of trifles rushed on his 
mind, melting into a whole. The attitude was the 
same as that of the girl he had seen embracing the 
tottering old man, and there was the same expression 
of mute agony on her face. "Hester Carnsew," 
came to his lips, but was not uttered. 

He turned to her again, and taking a letter from 
liis pocket-book he handed it to her. 

" I have just heard again from Carnsew. Perhaps 
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his letter may interest you a little. I think I can 
remember everything that is in it," 

" He may marry somebody and make a good 
husband," thought Hester, in her desolation after he 
was gone ; " but I believe he will never love any 
other woman as he would have loved me. He 
seems able to divine what will give me pleasure." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AN AFRICAN DERBY DAY. 

TILL the problep) of Hester's future life 
remained unsolved to her. There con- 
stantly recurred to her mind the idea of 
the old Mosaic law, that a life must be 
given for a life ; the avenger of blood being the 
next-of-kin. Was she not herself next-of-kin in this 
case ? Was it her duty to be the victim and the 
avenger ? 

She thought of ways in which she could put an 
end to her existence without having the odium of 
suicide cast over her memory. She felt that death 
would be light compared with the other way she had 
thought of— cutting herself off from physical ease 
and mental repose. To become an attendant in a 
lunatic asylum would be the most effectual way of 
doing that, she considered. She could think of 
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nothing more repugnant to her than being constantly 
surrounded by mad people, even if she were minister- 
ing to their necessities. 

She felt sorrow that was akin to self-reproach 
when she thought of leaving Mrs. Dunstan lonely in 
her declining age. Why had she allowed herself to 
stay so long with one person that Time had forged 
a kind of bond between them ? It seemed cruel to 
try and break it now. Still, it was chiefly a feeling 
of unrest in her uncertainty as to Bevil's move- 
ments that prevented her deciding on any course of 
action. Since he had once appeared to her when 
she had least expected him, she looked for some 
sign that he was really out of reach. But no one 
mentioned him either to her or in her presence. 

"I think we will go to town, Lucy," said Mrs. 
Dunstan, one morning at breakfast. 

" To town ! " exclaimed Hester, in a tone she 
might have used if it had been the Sandwich 
Islands. She had been thinking so much of her 
own feelings and actions^ that any little ordinary 
variation in their quiet life seemed startling to her. 

"Yes,'- said Mrs. Dunstan. '*I don't get quite 
well, and shall see a doctor ; and you want a little 
change too. You have been much too quiet lately." 

" It is not yet a month since we came from the 
sea," said Hester, feeling at the same time that it 
seemed much more like a lifetime. 
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" I don't mean that you have not been about 
enough," explained Mrs. Dunstan. " But since you 
sent off Mr. Thurstan you have hot been like the 
same girl. I am afraid, my dear, that you have 
made a great mistake." 

Hester would not carry on a conversation on that 
subject, and nothing more was said about going to 
town till Mr. Cairns came to the cottage in the 
afternoon. 

" I tell you what I will do if you like," said Mr. 
Cairns. " I want to go in to the stock fair next 
week, and there are those races down the Randt on- 
Tuesday. Of course you will want to go to them. 
I will have the four horses put in the cart and take 
you down to the races, and then we can drive right 
on to town afterwards." 

** We couldn't get to Grahamstown the same night 
after the races, could we ? " 

•* No ; but we can sleep somewhere on the road — 
at Kelly's, or some other house." 

" Yes, at Kelly's. I like an inn better than going 
to anybody's house ; and you are more independent, 
and can start at whatever time you like in the 
morning. But, Andrew, isn't Loote going to the 
races ? And the girls too ? 

" Of course ; but they must take the waggon. 
There are all the children, and the food, and the pots 
and kettles. Loote might come in the cart too, but 
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you won't get her to do it, that I know. She likes 
sticking to the waggon and the children on a journey, 
and never thinks how much more seedy she looks at 
the end of a pleasure-trip than at the start. Even 
if you took your cart, and I took mine, the waggon 
would have to go too, for they have made up their 
minds to spend the evening before at the Christians', 
and there are sure to be so many people there that 
it will be a toss up to get a place to put your head 
into for the night. Besides, Loote likes to have the 
waggon for a sleeping-place for herself and the chil- 
dren. What horse are you going to back, Lucy ? " 

" I am afraid I have not thought much about it. 
Are you going to run a horse? I will wear your 
colours if you like." 

" I am sorry I sha'n't have the honour. I haven't 
run a horse for twenty years, I believe." 

" Frank Turner is going to have one there, isn't 
he ? What is it called — Hurricane ? " 

" Yes." 

"Well, we must all think him perfection, to 
please Clare." 

Agnes was so full of the races that they be- 
came the chief topic of conversation in the two 
households, and Lucy received a special visit from 
her on the subject. 

"Lucy, you know that Frank is going to enter 
Hurricane for the Ladies' Purse. And some of the 
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stewards have asked us to make the purse. Now 
how shall I make it ? I don't want to give them 
just a little velvet sack, that any fool could have 
made. And Clare is so taken up with getting Frank's 
colours into everything she has on, that she can't 
think about, anything but making herself hideous. 
I hope we sha'n't see her come out in pink boots." 

" I don't think you need trouble yourself about her 
going so far as that," said Hester; ** Clare always 
manages to make herself look the lady she is." 

Then the two girls put their heads together and 
designed a wonderful sporting purse, intended to 
represent a horse's hoof and shoe, and embellished 
on the reverse side with cap and whip and spur. 

Hester was surprised at herself, and a little 
shocked at the unmistakable interest she showed 
and felt in the proceedings. 

It was a pleasant afternoon on which they started, 
and though there were no trees to help the coolness, 
there were bushes enough to relieve the eyes from 
the arid glare of the road and veldt. The curtain 
at the back of the cart was rolled up, and when the 
horses trotted off at their full speed the breeze lulled 
Hester into a state of quiescence in which she was 
conscious of little except the pleasure of rapid 
motion. Of course boulders and ditches in the 
middle of the road — some naturally worn by thunder- 
storms, some made by farmers to carry water to the 
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vleys and dams — are apt to rouse the traveller to 
other sensations sometimes ; but experience had 
taught Hester to pack herself with some security, 
and her length of limb prevented her being thrown 
helplessly about like an indiarubber ball, which is 
too often the fate of smaller people. 

They passed over the 'breezy randt, and wound 
their way amidgt a maze of kloofs down the other 
side, where every few minutes a group of pheasants, 
or a brighter patch of flower-colouring, would catch 
Hester's attention. 

When they arrived at the Christians' house the 
greatest bustle wa^ to be discovered inside and out. 
Three or four dogs gave each new-comer a welcome 
that was more vigorous than enjoyable, though as 
the visitors were all without a suspicion of " colour " 
they were much too well-bred to seriously attack 
them. ' 

Presently a bell summoned the elders to dinner, 
and afterwards the younger people went in by turns 
with much noise and merriment. 

After dinner Hester was accosted by one of the 
stewards. " Miss Dunstan^ I am sure you can write 
well.'' 

•* Your surety comes from ignorance, I suppose. 
You have never seeA my writing." 

** I can't say that I have ; but I want you to help 
me. I have lots of things to attend to, and I don't 
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want to spend all the night filling in^ programmes, 
you see." 

" I will willingly help. But let me have one to 
copy and show you first. • I think my writing, if not 
beautiful, is readable." 

*' I knew you would. See here — this is all you 
have to do. Here, these are the Trial Stakes. Put 
Mr. Vanderheit's Emperor first ; and here are to 
come the colours, purple and orange. You under- 
stand it all, don't you ? " 

So Hester soon found herself at a table with a 
pile of programmes before her. Two other ladies 
came to help her at her work. 

" What are you doing?" exclaimed Agnes, coming 
in. " Filling in programmes ? Oh, I am sure I 
can't do that ! I could never get my writing small 
enough. I couldn't now, Clare, could I ? Is there 
any other way I can help you, Mn Christian ? " 

** Sing something to us," said one of her numerous 
cousins who were present. 

" Ach ! Before so many people ? How could I 
sing with a hundred and fifty people about ? " 

" You are talking tall* There aren't so many as 
that, unless you count the Kafirs and the nurses; and 
I suppose you don't mind singing before that class 
of animal." 

" Of course I don't count them. But there are too 
many people." 
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" The more the merrier ! And there's one thing, 
if there are a lot of people, some of them are sure to 
enjoy your singing if they don't all like it." 

"You are very rude, Malcolm. I am not going 
to sing for you after that ; " and she drew herself up 
with some appearance of anger. 

" Oh yes, you are." 

" No, I am not." 

" Come along." 

He made his way to the piano and opened it, and 
she followed him. 

VBut I don't know anything! What shall I 
sing? I haven't any songs that are worth singing." 

However, in a minute she was singing, and during 
her first song there was a hush in the clamour, but 
at the second there was a loosening of tongues, and 
flirting became general under the very eyes of fathers 
and uncles, whose youth, however, was left such a 
little way behind, that they were more inclined to 
look leniently on the doings of the second generation 
than most "family men." The mothers were mostly 
engaged in trying to soothe refractory infants, who 
preferred their cots at home to sleeping in waggons 
or on floors. 

One girl after another played and sang, and 
dancing would certainly have been proposed had 
there been a possibility of carrying out the pro- 
posal. But the house was too full — there was barely 
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standing room, certainly no turning room. The one 
sitting-room had overflowed, and the little pantry 
opening from it was full, and so was the verandah. 

But presently some of the stewards began what 
produced a certain amount of quietness — the business 
of the lotteries. 

Almost every one had a ticket, the ladies as well 
as the men, but when they were sold the bidding 
was confined to the men. 

Hester, who had never seen anything of the sort 
before, was struck with admiration of the talent of 
the gentleman who disposed of them to the highest 
bidder. It was the same man who had asked her to 
help with the programmes. 

The points he found in favour of each horse that 
had been entered were marvellous; and the calm way 
in which he seemed willing that listeners should 
infer that he might have been puffing before, but 
that this time at least all was true, was astonishing 
to the girl, who hated trickery, especially in small 
things. 

" That man — Mr. Barton, I mean — missed his 
vocation when he decided to be a farmer," she said 
quietly to Mr. Cairns, who was by her. ** He should 
have kept to towns and have been a cheap-jack." 

"Well, Miss Dunstan," he said, coming to her 
after he had finished ; '* have you done the pro- 
grammes ? I am really very much obliged to you. 
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How do you like it all ? It's a bit of rousing up for 
our sleepy lives, isn't it ? You see, if we didn't get 
a good rousing sometimes, we should half of us go oiBf 
the reel. How such lots of these fellows can stay 
at home as they do day after day and week after 
week, and sleep three-quarters of the day, and smoke 
with their tongues tied the other quarter, I can't 
imagine. It would drive me mad. I can't stand 
it ; I must have a little life. That selling was done 
in something like style, wasn't it ? Make a noise, 
and don't mind how often you say the same thing 
over and over again ; only say it well, say it well — 
remember there's no good if you make a mess of it — 
and say it fast. That's the way to get a hearing. 
I saw you admired the way the thing was done." 

" I think you are wasted on a farm," said Hester, 
reserving to herself this time what she thought he 
would not be wasted on. 

" Do you ? Well, so do I ; so do I. There's no 
life to be had there. You can knock down a Kafir 
now and then ; but even then you have the chance of 
being summoned to answer for it now." 

At length there was a movement as though the 

« 

evening was over ; but what became of the people 
Hester never knew. For once she felt thankful to 
have the waggon to turn to for a haven of rest. 

But though there might be rest, there was not 
much sleep for her. There was dancing at the Kafir 
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huts, and the singing and clapping of hands sounded 
musical coming through the night air. Nearer 
voices came from the house, where diminished 
talking and laughing seemed to go on for hours. 

And once Hester, lying with her head against the 
sail of the tent, heard voices and footsteps approach 
so near that she could not fail to hear what was 
said. She supposed the speakers were leaning on 
the fence by which the waggon had been drawn up. 
She recognized one voice as that of John Davenant ; 
the other she did not know. 

'* Turner's horse hasn't a chance," she heard the 
stranger say, and she knew, by the slightest possible 
movement, that Clare was awake as well as herself. 

"The horse is out of condition altogether," 
assented Davenant. 

*' I'd scratch him if he was mine," said the 
other. 

*' A good deal may depend on the jockey. I don't 
know who Turner's going to put on him ; if it is one 
of those black fellows, he will be nowhere." 

" It won't make any difference. Why, Craven has 
brought down his Sultan to run for the Ladies' Purse, 
and Sandilli's entered. It will be between those two. 
Hurricane's ticket, you see, went for next to nothing. 
Nobody thinks he will do anything." 

" He can run," said Davenant ; *' I've seen him 
run very well." 
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** rd never back him for a shilling. Why didn't 
your cousin stay for the races ? You ought to have 
got him to. He was talking of them a month ^ago, 
and gave me a couple of guineas for them." 

" You see he will be back in time for the Derby, 
and no end of things of that kind at home ; so of 
course he wouldn't care much for these little con- 
cerns we get up out here in the country. Still he 
did mean to stay till after them. He had to go 
home on some important private business, I believe." 

« 

" He and Turner were always running about to- 
gether. I thought he had found something to keep 
him a spell in the colony — Agnes Cairns, or that 
Miss Dunstan." 

'* I thought myself that Dunstan girl could do 
what she liked with him. But perhaps she did not 
want to keep him in the colony. I don't know. 
Anyhow, he went off in a tremendous hurry. What- 
ever it was that called him home it wasn't anything 
to be trifled with. He said there was a possibility of 
his coming out again in two or three months, so 
perhaps he may not have altogether thrown up his 
little game." 

" Well, I know I wish I could afford to rush home 
and out again whenever the fancy took me," 

" Yes, I should not mind being as independent as 
he is either. I suppose we might have our chance if 
we went to the Diamond Fields," 
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" I can't tell. Our chance just now would be more 
likely to throw away the little we have. I say, I 
wonder if we ain't giving somebody a benefit of 
tobacco-smoke in that waggon ? It's well tied down ; 
I expect there are some kinder inside." 

" I think it is the Caims's waggoir, so I dare say 
there are. We'd better loop." 

Hester lay as she was— careful not to betray to 
Clare by any movement that she was awake too. 

She had started in the afternoon with a feeling 
that she might possibly see Bevil Thurstan, and had 
hastily scanned the groups around the house when 
she came. Now she knew he was gone, and her 
mind was soon made up. This place that had 
known her should know her no more. Did he really 
intend to return ? For a moment she wondered if 
he could mean to tell her tale, and if retribution in 
the repulsive form of public disgrace was to come 
upon her ; but she put it away at once. She knew 
her secret was as safe with him as it had been so 
many years with herself. 

She would go now as soon as she could possibly 
get away, and if he did return her presence should 
not trouble him again. She would speak to Mrs. 
Dunstan about it directly they got to Grahamstown, 
and then they would have a good opportunity of 
getting some one to come and live with h<sr, when 
she herself left. There was no perplexity in her 
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mind as to where she should go — that seemed to 
have settled itself. When she- went, it Would be 
to England she would make her way; she would see 
again with her eyes the places she loved so well : 
perhaps even one more sight of beloved faces might 
be granted to her; and after that there was a 
blank. 

She would return to her old name of Lucy Brown- 
ing. There would be no fear of any one's recognizing 
her, for even Edwin her own brother had failed to do 
it. Bevil Thurstan was. the only person who would 
know her if he saw her, and she thought it very un- 
likely they should meet. She would not be going into 
Yorkshire, and though they might happen to be in 
London at the same time, she had no fear that they 
would run against each other there. 

While she still lay thinking of these things dawn 
came, and she heard a party of men, who wished tp 
try their horses early on the course, start ; and soon 
there was a general stir, oxen and horses were being 
brought to the homestead. 

As Mrs. Cairns had declared her intention of going 
on the course to breakfast, because she was anxious 
to get her waggon in a good position, the girls 
thought it wise to rise as soon as there was daylight^ 
that they might get the chance of going into the 
house to do their ablutions. 

When the journey was resumed, Hester gave up 
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her seat in the cart to Agnes, and after a couple of 
hours' jolting they got to the course. 

Mrs. Cairns gave her directions clearly, and her 
men skilfully managed to draw her waggon up close 
by the winning-post. 

*' You have had no breakfast^ Frank, have you ? " 
she said, as Frank Turner came up to say good 
morning. 

** Not even a cup of coffee." 

** Nor have we. You will come and have some 
with us in a few minutes. Make haste with the 
fire, Meeke, and get the sausages on." 

'* You make me feel as if I had had nothing 
good for a week when you speak of them," said 
Frank. 

" I like something warm in the mornings. I think 
you want it when you are with the waggon, too. I 
don't like cold victuals. Ask Mr. Christian to come, 
or anybody else who has been here all the morning. 
I am sure they will be glad of a cup of coffee." 

The girls put on their best hats and shook them- 
selves out as well as they could, and then scrambled 
down 'to get out the cups and saucers and cut the 
bread. Other friends came up, and soon there was 
a very merry breakfast-party around the waggon. 

** We have got up our appetites, Mrs. Cairns. I am 
afraid we shall eat you out," said Mr. Christian. 

^* There is plenty more in the waggon," said Mrs. 
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Cairns, untroubled. " Mr. Craven, won't you hav^ 
another meat-pie, or a sausage ? Why you haven't 
your tea yet ! You said you would have tea, didn't 
you ? Nantooke ! Where have the women all got 
away out of sight ? Clare, do you see Nantooke ? " 

*' No, Mamma." 

" Rob, do run over to the fire and bring back the 
teapot with you." 

Presently Rob was seen to come round the corner 
of the waggon and suddenly collapse, seating himself 
on the ground and blowing at his fingers. 

" What's the matter ? " demanded his mother. 
" Have you upset the teapot ? " 

"There's been a sorrowful accident," said Rob, 
with a comic dolefulness. '* First Meeke hit the tea- 
pot against the iron pot, and broke off a bit of the 
spout ; and then April was going to fill it for her and 
knocked off the handle with a blow from the kettle ; 
and now I can't carry it more than two steps at a 
time, and then I get scalded. I wish somebody else 
would take a turn at it now. Anybody's welcome to 
the job for me." 

'* Why did I bring a teapot that could be broken ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Cairns ; " I might have known they 
would manage to do it somehow. Now we sha'n't 
be able to have a cup of tea in comfort till we get 
home again, unless we can borrow a teapot of some- 
body. Come and fetch a table-napkin, Rob ; then 
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you will be able to get it here without scalding your- 
self." 

*' You will never guess when those sausages were 
made, Frank," said Clare, wishing to bury the teapot 
at once. 

" The most unlikely place I can think of is coming 
down in the waggon." 

" That would be sheer impossibility. But they 
were really made after you left on Monday night. 
Do you know, Mr. Christian, he came on Monday 
afternoon just before tea, and brought his two 
cousins to learn to dance. So, if you please, Agnes 
and I had to spend the evening waltzing with them.- 
I am sure mother's arms must have ached with 
playing for us." 

" No they did not." 

" So when they went away about ten o'clock we 
just remembered that there were all the sausages 
still to make ; so Agnes and I had to stay up and do 
it, and we didn't get through them till twelve." 

" You should have told us when we began 
breakfast, then we should have enjoyed them still 
more," said Mr. Christian. " Mrs. Cairns, I see 
another waggon coming ; may I have it drawn up in 
a line with yours ? Then we will manage to rig up 
some sort of tent for the children to take refuge in^ 
by throwing a buck-sail from the top of one waggon 
to the other. I am afraid it is going to be a hot day. 
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^nd half the children will be getting sunstroke or 
croup, or nobody knows what, if we don't do some* 
thing for them." 

** It will be a very good plan," assented Mrs. 
Cairns. " Then they will be under shelter, and will 
be out of the way of any horse that may be straggling 
about." 

While the Kafir women hastily washed the cups 
and saucers, the stewardsf arranged their nurserj', to 
the great' comfort of many fond parents. 

" That tent for the children is a splendid idea of 
Christian's, Loote," said Mr. Cairns, when he saw it. 
"You've only got to see that the women keep them 
in there, and they will be all right." ♦ 

• The children in this case meant the infants of very 
tender years, for Hester was presently surprised to 
hear him asking his boys, down to four years old, 
what money they had, and stimulating them to bet 
threepences and sixpences upon the horses they 
wished to win when they were cantered round. 

The boys chose their favourite without hesitation, 
and staked their money willingly. But though they 
watched the races with the keenest interest, and 
shouted and danced when he was ahead, it was 
because it was " my horse," not because they might 
win or lose themselves. Their opportunities of 
spending money were too rare, and their facilities for 
getting it too easy, for them to mind losing it. 
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The Cairns's waggan served for a grand-stand 
while each race was being run, the rail along the side 
bearing up a row of spectators, and the vore-cheist 
and front of the waggon being crowded with ladies 
and children. 

Hester was. very fond of racing of all kinds, but 
when the Ladies' Purse was to be run for her atten- 
tion was very much divided between the people 
around her and the race itself. 

Before the start, two or three of the men'who had 
horses in it came to see that their wives and children 
were in as good positions as they could be got into. 

" So you are here with Mrs. Cairns, Alice," said 
Mr. Craven. " You couldn't get a better place to- 
see from, could you? We go off to the starting- 
point in a minute." 

" Oh, I hope they won't be long," said the wife. 
'* I am getting nearly out of my mind with excite- 
ment, as it is. Mrs. Cairns will think me quite silly 
if it lasts much longer. Sultan looked well as he 
cantered past, didn't he ? " 

'- Yes. If you get so excited as this, Alice, I shall 
have to give up running horses. Where is Alic ? 
Are you all right there, my boy ? Can you see the 
course well ? Sultan is going to run now, and if he 
comes in first you must cheer, you know," . 

" All right— hurrah ! " 

"Never mind now; wait till the time comes.. 
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Take care you don't fall off. I suppose, Alice, that 
girl has got the baby in the tent ? Didn't he sound 
a little croupy yesterday ? It is too hot for him to 
be out." 

" Yes ; but when the races are run she will slip 
out to look. I can't help it." 

"That's only just for a minute or two. It will 
teach the child to take a proper interest in hh 
father's concerns. Well, I must be off. You have 
your glass ? " 

Frank Turner's mother stood quietly on the ground 
by the winning-post, too excited to bear the clamour 
of her younger children, who wpre packed into heV 
Cape-cart close by, and not caring for the conversa- 
tion that went on at the moment in the waggons. 

"An old lady, Frank's grandmother, stood by 
Hester, who was. surprised at the wildness of her 
interest. 

*' Are they off, my dear ? " she asked. *' My eyes 
are not what they were, and I can't see all that 
way." 

" Yes ; and they are all well together," said 
Hester. 

" Now I can see them ; they are coming round the 
bend." 

Then for a few moments there was silence ; every 
one was too intent on using his eyes to think of his 
tongue, when Bertram, a Cairns of fouryears, shouted, 
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" Hurricane is the frontest one, Clare ; I can see him. 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! " 

" Hush," said Clare, " they aren't in yet." 

But Hurricane, having taken the lead, kept it, and 
won the heat by a length. 

" I am simply disgusted with Sultan," said his 
owner's wife. *^ But I think Mr. Turner has much 
the best jockey." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Cairns, politely, *' he rode him 
very well, didn't he ? It was lucky Frank was able 
to get an English jockey." 

** I am glad he never used the whip. He never 
did once that I saw," said Clare. 
' " I'm glad Hurricane's winned the race," ' said 
Bertram. 

*' Are you ? But he hasn't won it altogether ; he 
has to run once more presently. Then we shall 
know." 

" What's he got to go again for ? That's not fair. 
When I and Jack run a race, if J'm there first I've 
winned it." 

" Oh yes, it is fair for horses,'^ said Clare, finding 
assertion come easier at the moment than explana- 
tion. 

The second heat was more closely contested. 
When Hurricane came within twenty yards of the 
post he and Sultan were neck and neck, and the 
grandmother shouted, " Now, Hurricane, don't let 
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yourself be beaten." As encouragement to him she 
waved her sunshade high above the heads of the 
people about her, and when he dashed past the 
waggon half a head in front, she brought her sunshade 
down with no light hand on Hester's foot, and then 
clapped her hands and cried — 

" Well done. Hurricane ! Hurrah for Rietfontein ! " 
(the name of Frank's farm), with as much energy 
as any of the boys. 

" Hurricane has done well," said Mrs, Turner, 
now coming to Clare for ready sympathy. 

" Yes. I am glad he has not to run a third time 
to decide it." 

" I am so glad he won, for lasA night nobody 
seemed to care to have his ticket, s^nd I know nearly 
everybody thought he had no chance. I wish he had 
not to be sold, Frank doesn't want to part with 
him. They are going to put him up, just behind, 



now." 



There was a general scramble to the back of 
the waggon, from which the bidding was anxiously 
watched. 

Frank bid bravely for his favourite, till his mother 
cried, " Let him go, Frank ; " but the next moment 
he was knocked down to his owner. 

At length Mr. Cairns came to the waggon. " Will 
you and Lucy be ready to start directly after this 
next race, Mrs. Dunstan ? " he asked. '* Clare, I am 
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glad your colours won the Ladies' Pui^e. I didn't 
think Illinois would have come out so well, Christian, 
did you ?" . 

" No, I never thought much of him before." 

" Well, I'm glad for old Gowie to get something at 
last. It's the first time one of his horses has taken 
a plate; and it may help to reconcile his wife a 
little to his running a horse to see the old fellow 
come home with his little pile of guineas. I believe 
she doesn't go with his racing at all." 

" I have heard so, too." 

Hester could not leave the scene without some 
regret. It was probably the last time she would 
nieet many of the people present whom she knew* 
and who had been kind to her. As the horses were 
being harnessed she looked round, impelled by a 
desire to thank her friends ; and she was quite glad 
that, when they saw she was starting, three or. four 
came up to the cart to have a last word or two and 
a shake of the hand before it drove off. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

LOOSING THE SILVER CORD. 

3HAT keeps you staring back?" asked 
9 Mr. Cairns. " It looks, you know, very 
■ much as if you wanted to see somebody 

I come riding on after us. Perhaps you 

won't mind telling me, just to satisfy my curiosity, 
how many strings you would like to your bow." 

" With pleasure," returned Hester, trying to rise 
to his banter. " I think one too many." 

"Don't you expect me to believe that. Here," 
giving her the reins, " while I get my pipe lit try 
which you like best, driving four horses or leading 
four fellows a dance at once." 

" I own to liking to hold four horses in hand, at 
any rate," said Hester. 

" Well, what do you think of our races ? " asked 
Mr. Cairns. 
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" I think they are very merry, sociable meetings." 

*' Have you ever been to any before ? " 

" Yes, when I was a very little girl." But as her 
childhood was a dangerous subject for Hester, she 
left the discussion of racing. 

" Do we halt here, or make another stage ? " asked 
Mr. Cairns, as they came in sight of the first inn. 

** I vote for staying here," said Mrs. Dunstan. 

" Then here we stay. I won't deprive you of the 
glory of making the dash up to the door, Lucy. 
It's a beastly hole for ladies to stop in. They are 
ten times as well off in the veldt if they have only a 
waggon to get into." 

The inn did not look so bad outside. It was well- 
whitened, and had a few American aloes around it ; 
but, as Hester entered, she thought she saw a tipsy 
man lying in the corner of the verandah. Mr. 
Cairns, however, informed her that it was only a 
dumb jockey tossed aside till it was required again. 

" Kelly isn't home, for a certainty. He has run 
two horses to-day. You may bet your grandmother's 
bones, if there is a race anywhere about he will 
be there. I don't know that it matters much. I 
dare say his wife knows how to charge, and that is 
the only thing they know how to do here. I am not 
a man to grumble at spending my money, but I do 
liketo have something decent in return for it." 

The room into which they entered was decorated 
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with a Zulu shield and a few rusty assegais, with 
stuifed birds and beasts in various stages of preserva- 
tion. At one end and against the wall was fixed the 
masterpiece of the collection, a stuffed monkey with 
a necklace of coloured hens* eggs. Hester was glad 
to find that they were not expected to sit in this 
room ; although the one they had was even more 
stifling and hotter. The walls were bare, guiltless 
even of an atrocious paper. It required some little 
contrivance to find three seats that would bear the 
weight of a person on them. 

However, there was an old piano, which helped them 
to get through the evening ; and after Mr. Cairns had 
been to have his nightly pipe on the verandah, he 
brought in two or three young men who had also 
come back from the races. 

One of thf m boldly proposed a dance, and gene- 
rously offered to play a waltz for the first if Hester 
would consent to take him for her second partner. 
But Hester did not care for dancing under the cir- 
cumstances, so they had to content themselves with 
music and singing. 

" Well, Mrs. Dunstan, you want to make an early 
start, don't you ? I think I shall turn in," said Mr. 
Cairns, at last. 

" I suppose you are driving ? " said one of the 
others to Hester. "It's a nuisance. It will be 
pleasant riding in the morning." 
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" Yes, I wish I was riding, Mr. Craven. I always 
like it better than driving." 

^* I suppose you haven't your habit ? " said Mr. 
Cairns. 

*' I never go away for a night without my habit 
and an evening dress," replied Hester. 

*' Well, then, one of these fellows Will change 
places with you, of course, for a few miles. 
The saddle doesn't matter: you can throw the 
stirrup across your knee, and ride like that well 
enough." 

Upon this a horse was volunteered, and accepted 
with pleasure by Hester. 

The next day the party started in the glorious 
freshness of the early morning. There is no other 
freshness exactly like it — none that thrills and ex- 
hilarates in the same way. The inches of dust on 
the road, the iron roofs, and the long spikes of the 
American aloes, seem out of place in the light cool 
air which stirs your horse into vigour as it stirs your 
active enjoyment. Colours are more subdued, dis- 
tances not so clearly defined, the glare on hill and 
plain less intense. 

For some miles the journey was across a dull 
plain, bounded by high ridges covered thjckly with 
brushwood. 

The sun had not yet begun to beat upon them with 
fierceness when they approached one of these ridges. 
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and began to wind their way in and out between the 
hills, . 

" I have heard somebody say this country is the 
rubbish heap of the world," said Hester, " If those 
great cones are -Nature's waste,, she has been kind 
enough to make them sightly, hasn't she ? '■ and she 
pointed to the creepers and cacti that clung about 
the great rocks above, and to the denser wealth of 
the shrubs that brightened the clefts below. 

*' You like our country ? " asked one of her com- 
panions. " Some of the English ladies are never tired 
of abusing it." 

** It certainly has a charm of its own. I don't 
mean to say I prefer it to anything else I ever saw, 
but its simple difference is quite enough to please 
me very often. There is plenty of breathing-room, 
and I like that." 

They were cantering along a cut road which 
curved round the side of a very steep hill, and were 
equally distant from its top and base* 

*' Do you see that ox up there ? It's in rather a 
dangerous position," said Hester's companion, point- 
ing to a beast standing on an overhanging piece of 
rock ahead. 

** Yes. Just as it is, getting the sky for a back- 
ground, it looks like the pictures of the golden calf. 
Listen ! that is the shout of a baboon, isn't it ? " 

" Yes ; there are generally some to be seen about 
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here. There they go ! That old leader is a fine 
fellow, isn't he ? " 

The troop crossed the road and ran up the hill 
above. An exclamation of dismay broke from Hester 
a moment later. 

The ox, startled by the sudden approach of the 
baboons, jumped from his pedestal of rock to a spot 
beyond, where the loose stones gave way beneath 
him, and. he came rolling down to the roadway just 
as the cart was driving up to the place. 

What followed seemed the work of an instant. 
With one bound the leaders, maddened with fright, 
left the road and sprang into the depth below, drag- 
ging the wheelers and cart after them. The growth 
was too thick for them to be pulled far, but the cart 
was upset at once. 

" You had better wait here, Miss Dunstan," said 
Mr. Craven to Hester, as he urged his horse to 
gallop the thirty yards between them and the place 
of the accident. But she kept at his side, and they 
arrived together. 

Hester's first thought, after a moment of intense 
general excitement and anxiety, was of the man who 
had taken her place. She wondered with a terrible 
thrill if he was killed, and if so, how would things 
have been solved for her if she had driven instead ot 
him. But she soon saw him struggling to his feet, 
his face scratched, but apparently not much hurt. 
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. She sprang from her horse and scrambled down to 
the cart. 

. Mr. Cairns was just rising, sitting up, half con* 
scious. The sight of what had happened soon effec* 
tually aroused him. 

•' Cut the horses loose/' he cried, ** before they all 
kill themselves. Haven't any of you a bullet to put 
into that poor devil and put an end to his misery ? 
My arm here is broken, so I am afraid I can't help 
you much." 

_ The work was speedy. While two men got Mrs. 
Dunstan from under the wreck of the cart, a third 
drew his revolver, and the sharp ring of the shot 
echoed among the hills. . 

*' Are you much hurt ? " asked Hester, kneeling 
beside her friend. 
- A groan was her only reply. 

** I will ride on to Brewster's, and tell them to 
send a cart out for you; and then I will go on to 
Grahamstown and send out a doctor," said one of 
the riding party ; and the next minute he was gallop- 
ing ahead. . 

Mr. Caims's arm was bound up in splints made 
from the laths of his shattered cart-tent, and watejr 
viras got from the nearest hole ; and Hester sat doing 
her best to keep the sun off Mrs.. Dunstan, till she 
could scarcely hold up her arm any longer.. 

At last the cart and more help arrived, and th.e 

VOL. II.. II 
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still unconscious lady was moved to the nearest 
house. 

For three days Hester watched the struggle be- 
tween life and death, able to do but little, yet 
thanking God in her heart that she was there to do 
that little — that the place which years of love had 
given her had not to be filled by a stranger, though 
Mrs. Dunstan herself would not have known the 
difference. 

Mrs. Cairns came, anxious, too, to be of use to 
her dying aunt, and full of sympathy towards Hester 
herself. 

And indeed Hester might well be pitied on the 
morning when all was over. She stood on the vine- 
screened verandah and gazed at the mists rolling 
back from the hills around. 

Between her and a kranz that towered in front two 
hundred yards away was a gentle slope, down which 
some horses were quietly going to drink at the dam, 
as if the monotony of life could not be broken even 
by death. The kids were already rioting around the 
house as if their racing were the end of all things. 

Again she felt completely alone. She had known 
before that there was unquestioning affection always 
awaiting her in Mrs. Dunstan's heart whenever she 
chose to claim it. That fountain, too, was dry, and 
let her thirst be as terrible as it could be, she could 
216 more slake it there. 
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Presently Mr. and Mrs. Cairns came from the 
house and stood near her. " Jan is going home with 
a note to the girls," said Mrs. Cairns. ** Shall I 
ask Clare to go up to the Cottage and have your 
things brought over to our house ? or would you 
rather have them left till we get back, and have them 
moved yourself? I am sure Clare will not mind 
doing it in the least if you will let her." 

" I don't think it worth while to move them at 
all, thank you," said Hester. 

" You can't stay on at the Cottage alone," said 
Mr. Cairns, decidedly. " We could not think of let- 
ting you do that. You had better make our house 
your home, at any rate for the time, till matters are 
a little settled. I suppose you know that you need 
not disturb yourself about how you are to find your- 
self in boots and bonnets ? " 

" I have not thought anything about it," said 
Hester, wearily. " I have enough money for my 
wants at present. The passage-money to England 
is not quite 3^40, I think." 

" England ! What does it matter what the pas- 
sage-money to England is ! " exclaimed Mr. Cairns. 

" You surely don't think of wandering off alone ? " 
protested Mrs. Cairns. 

Hester thought of how she had started, a girl of 
sixteen, on a much longer voyage. 

" Yes ; I mean to go in a week or two." 
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** You won't enjoy it all by yourself, in a strange 

• « . » * 

country with no friends. People don't fall together 
sa easily in England as they do in the colonies^ 
either, I have always heard," «aid Mr. Cairns. •* But 
you will give it up for the time. Perhaps we could 
get some one to take the girls over after a few months, 
«nd then you could all go together ; and that would 
be something like it. Mrs. Dunstan has left you 
fifteen hundred pounds, I know. She told me so 
soon after she came over." 

" Has she ? I did not know it. She was always 
very good to me," said Hester, feeling that she was 
almost ungrateful not to be more glad ; but ways and 
means did not assume an important place in her 
thoughts just then. "But that does not make any 
difference to ray intentions; I must go to Englandi 
I have relations there." 

*^ That's a different thing, of course," said* Mr. 
Cairns. " Still, I can tell you I ion't believe people 
are always glad to find unknown relations drop in 
upon them from the colonies — at any rate unless 
they bring a beautiful pile with them." 

" Have you ever seen any of them ? " asked Mrs. 
Cairns. . . 

" Yes ; I know them." 
- " Then I shall feel more comfortable about your 
going. But we can talk it over again. You cannot 
go by the next mail, at least" 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

HOME, SWEET HOME ! 

" Oh, take roe to the Isnd I love. 
Once more before I die 1 
Oh, let me breathe my nalive air. 
And see my native skj I " 

R did not go by the next mail, 

fortnight later she, was kissing 

on board a homeward-bound 

er. 

"Good-bye, good-bye," said Clare; "you must 

come and see us again some day," as they parted, 

and she was hurried with her friends to the tug. 

A cheer, a last waving of hatidkerchiefs, a shud- 
dering throb from the screw, and the great ship bore 
away from the land of perpetual sunshine. 

Homeward bound! Was it possible that- she. 
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Hester Camsew, the girl who had fled solitary and 
in anguish, was now returning ? The possibility of 
consequences flashed upon her, but she gave the 
thought no room. The step was taken, and she 
would not look back. 

During the voyage she seemed to herself to be two 
people — one taking her place in the little world on 
board, the other looking on with a curious watchful- 
ness at her own doings and the petty life around. 

When the vessel was cutting her way through the 
sapphire billows of the heaving Atlantic, she would 
sit and dream of the time when she had watched 
the breakers roll in at her feet, and the longing to 
stand again on English ground would grow so intense 
that she would almost doubt if it was to be, even now. 
Life was worth living merely to do that again. 
Then a dread would seize her lest she should die or 
. the ship be wrecked, and so her dream should never 
come to pass. 

She would not go on to Southampton ; she would 
land as soon as it was possible. She had not liked 
Plymouth when she was a girl ; but now she felt 
that it would be more welcome to her than the town 
which was a stranger to her. 

• She left the ship in the night, but the grey dawn 
broke before she had got her luggage through the 
custom-house. Very strange was the familiar look 
of the streets and the names that everywhere caught 
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her £ye as she walked to the hotel. The shops were 
all shut, " the very houses seemed asleep." The 
lightest possible dampness descended on everything. 
** Real Plymouth weather," she thought, with some- 
thing of satisfaction, though she was no lover of 
mists. 

She could not get her breakfast till half-past 
seven ; and as she could not sit down calmly and 
wait for it, she went out again. 

Up the silent streets to the Hoe. The only person 
she met was a solitary policeman. The last tinie 
she had been there Joan and Philip had been with 
her, the band was playing, and many people were 
moving and talking. Now she had the place to her- 
self ; but there lay the Sound unchanged beneath her, 
with its breakwater and lighthouse ; and there rose 
Drake's Island, calling to her mind even then the 
valiant deeds of men of Devon ; and there were the 

• 

woods of Mount Edgecumbe, lovely in a hundred 
hues of the fresh spring. These things had not 
changed, and they welcomed her. Yet they were of 
the sweet softness of the southern coast, and she 
longed for the rush of an Atlantic breeze and the 
roar of the foaming waves as they dashed themselves 
one after another into the rocky caverns of an iron- 
bound shore. 

The place where she was born was within fifty 
miles of her— her home ! The time it would take 



I 
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to whirl her there if ould almost be counted by minuter 
instead of hours. She turned her back upon the 
pea; and with eager eyes tried to trace the path of the 
rfulway across the countiy. Did her people feel that 
'^he. was near them ? Did any foam reach them froin 
that wave of excitement which was beating on. her ? 
Could they be all leisurely in bed this niorning as if 
it were the same as every other morning ? As she 
went back to the hotel she did not know where she 
was going next, whether the train would carry her 
north or south. . She wondered where she should 
spend the evening, as if the forces at work were out- 
side her control. She had her ticket for London, 
but that was nothing. Yet it was an even more 
trifling circumstance which swayed her when she 
reached the station still in indecision. Her luggage 
was addressed for London, and with a sense of keen 
disappointment she got into a carriage for Paddingr 
ton. She had the compartment to herself, and, a& 
the express rushed from the station, shed as bittet 
tears as her first separation from Caervean had ever 
cost her. She had looked upon her country afar 
off — that was all ! Why had she ever come back 
to England ? Had it never struck her before that 
she would be giving herself the pains of Tantalus ? 
She could surely have carried out her work as well 
somewhere else. 
; After a while she tried to occupy her mind iq 
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thinking over her position. Would it be possible to 
■do the work she meant to do without references? She 
had not thought of that either till now. And how 
should she manage sO as to lose all her identity? 
She certainly did not want any one from the Cape to 
be able to trace her. She would write to Mrs;Gaims 
telliiig her of her safe arrival, but would not give 
any address* 

She wondered if it would subject her to any com- 
ment to go alone to an hotel. Anyhow, that seemed 
the only thing to be done at the moment. Then to 
what hotel should she go ? She knew nothing of 
London. She tried to recall the names of some at 
which her friends had stayed. She did not know i£ 
there were any .exclusively for ladies ; her father had 
been in the habit of going to the ^VTavistock," 
which was only for gentlemen — that she r^meipbered. 
She had heard of a large one at Charing Cross; 
perhaps she had better go there. It was imperative 
that she should decide on something. So with her 
heart shrinking from the encounter of unknown 
difficulties, but with a calm demeanour, she pointed 
out her luggage when the train stopped, and prdere4 
to be driven to the Charing Cross Hotel. As the 
cab rumbled out of the station she leaned forward 
and looked out of the window, trying to fix her atten- 
tion on the sights that presented themselves to her 
view, when an incident happened which effectually 
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distracted her thoughts from her present position- 
There was somewhat of a block, and she was looking^ 
at the various vehicles that were crowded together 
as her driver slowly steered his own amongst them* 
For a moment it was stopped beside a hansom 
going in the opposite direction. Its occupant, too, 
was leaning forward, and Hester recognized Bevil 
Thurstan. It was but for an instant. Her cab 
moved on, while she, regardless of everything, thrust 
her head out of the window only to see the hansom 
glide into the opening behind. She did not want to 
see anything more during the drive. She asked her- 
self if she was glad or sorry, and she said that she 
was very glad. She had been close to him; she 
could have touched him, she believed. It was some- 
thing to have seen him. He had not noticed her — 
of that she was quite certain. But could she risk 
the possibility of another such meeting? She had 
thought that there would be such small likelihood of 
its happening, that she had not counted it in her list 
of accidents ; and yet, at the moment she thought 
she was burying herself in London, she met him face 
to face. 

How should she bear herself under the constant 
expectation of its happening again ? Would it grow to 
be her constant hope? She could easily find out where 
he would often be. Was it not possible that, in her 
craving for the sight of a face she loved, she might be 
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driven to watching for him ? She loathed the idea. 
It should hot become a possibility. At whatever cost 
to herself, he should be left in peace. She would fly- 
again. There was no rest for the sole of her foot. 
Like Noah's raven, she must move on and on ; there 
was no abiding-place for her. To America she would 
go this time ; perhaps in some thronged city there 
she should find her mission. 

She would give herself no time to be tempted 
again. She would go in a few days ; but, if she did 
that, there was one thing she could not deny herself. 
There was little risk about it, and it would take her 
out of London, and so away from the chance of 
meeting Bevil. She could not leave the country 
again without one gUmpse of her home, one attempt 
at the sight of her people. It was not probable that 
they would recognize her even if they met. Edwin 
had not, and he had com^into much closer contact 
with her than any of them would. 

She would go to Cornwall the next day, and would 
not return to Londop, but go straight to Liverpool. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A LOOK FROM PISGAH. 

" There did a thousand memories tcAl upon him, 
Unspeakable for sadness. By and bj 
The ruddy square of comfortable light 
Allured bim, as Ihe beacon-blaze allures 
The bird of passage." 

Enoch Ardbn. 

! ESTER spent her afternoon in maturing 
her plan. To go down to Salford with- 
out any ostensible purpose would create 
a mystery, and set the townspeople 
talking about her at once; but she thought she 
might pass as an artist. She knew they were re- 
garded as " peculiar," in provincial phrase, and 
so might do without comment what would not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed in other persons. So she 
provided herself with a portable easel and sketching 
umbrella. In the morning she sent her luggage to 
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Liverpool, and taking a single portmanteau with her^ 
went south again. Not from Paddingtoti would she 
start; she would not venture into that part of the 
great city again, but chose the nearer station and 
shorter route of the South-Western line* 

This time she provided herself with an Ttlusirated 
London News, a Spectator, Punch, and the Daily News^ 
to be studied on the journey, fearful lest she might 
find herself driven into conversation during her stay 
and excite surprise by her utter ignorance of any 
topic that might have been exciting the public mind 
for the last week or two. These papers occupied 
her for a long time, though they did not claim her 
attention so closely but that she was amused ' at 
6ome of the conversation of her companions. One, 
evidently a Devonshire man, was extolling the clot- 
ted cream of his country ; while the other, who was 
not a west countryman, was no admirer of a dtlu 
cacy which he protested was too like unripe cheesie; 
though at the same time he was curious to know 
why the' dream ^oiild only be mtfde: in Devon and 
Cornwall. The superiority with which the Devonian 
i'eceived this query amused Hester. He elaborately 
explained that it was not in the pasture or the cows 
that the distinction lay, but in the people aild their 
way of managing. Hester could have latighed. She 
knew well enough- that, from an economic point, 
clotted cream was . extriavagant. Certainly nibre 
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butter could be produced from a raw cream dairy ; 
Joan had tried the experiment at Caervean. Tjh.en 
the stranger remarked that probably the Phoenicians 
had introduced the habit of making clotted cream in 
their excursions to Cornwall for tin, as it was found 
that it was made at many of the points where they 
had traded. This did not suit the other, who could 
not see why the Phoenicians should riot have learnt 
the art from the Cornish. 

Hester was sorry when, in changing lines, she found 
herself with fresh faces. The west countryman's 
pride of county had been pleasant to her after her long 
absence. 

She had thought of telegraphing for a carriage to 
meet her at the station nearest Salford, but put aside 
the idea lest such an entrance into the town should 
attract attention, and resigned herself to the ordinary 
omnibus sent from the principal inn to keep up com-: 
munication between the little town and the outer 
world. 

The landlady was a widow, the same who had 
presided over the affairs of the house when Hester 
had been a -child, and not much altered since she 
had seen her last. Hester was careful to parade her 
•easel and sketching materials at once, and was 
^graciously received, and escorted to a cheerful room 
•with a view of the river and the country beyond. 

" Ladies and gentlemen that paint like this room,'* 
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explained the landlady ; ** they can see the ships 
come in and go out, so it's always pretty to look at 
and always lively." 

Hester would rather have had a view of the street, 
but, careful of her artistic reputation, she suppressed 
St desire to request a change, and asked a few ques- 
tions instead about the cliiTs in the neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Farrant had not seen much of the cliff 
scenery around her. She had lived in Salford all 
her life, which perhaps accounted for her not being 
alive to anything particularly beautiful in its sur- 
roundings. She had been, to "revels" held on the 
commons by the sea, in some of the country parishes 
near, when she was a girl ; but then she had always 
found the sports more attractive than the scenery. 
Now she never left the town — rarely the inn. How- 
ever, as strangers came on purpose to see the rocks 
and caves, and universally admired what they had 
seen, she had become enthusiastic on the natural 
beauties of the creeks and bays, and not a little 
personally proud of them. She could tell Hester 
"what piece of rock a gentleman who had occupied 
this very room had put in his picture, and then when 
he got back to London he sent it to some exhibition, 
and she believed the Queen herself had seen it. 

" What is the time ? " said Hester, looking at her 
watch, and answering herself. "Six o'clock. It will 
be too late to begin anything to-night, after I have 
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had some dinner, but I can Have a good Walk and 
look about me." 

Her " good walk '' was instinctively towards hen 
home, btt she did not go straight along the high 
road to it. Instead of that she struck into a coast- 
guard's path, and by following the cliffs made her 
two miles three. It was growing quite dim when 
she drew near the house itself. She knew every 
corner and turn of the fields around, and made her 
way close to it with a tolerably secure feeling of 
being unobserved. 

Every stone, almost every bush, seemed the same ; 
the stunted trees had made no perceptible growth^ 
nor were any gone. The very gates were painted the 
same colour f How grandly the old house stood 
in its solitude, with its front cold and grey in the 
gathering darkness! 'As she stood looking, lights 
came and went behind the blinds of the dining-room 
windows, and presently she saw a single lamp 
brought into the drawing-room. The blinds were 
hot drawn. She knew the custom- well :" if any of 
the family was expected after dark, the blinds were 
left up that the lights might shine cheerfully as they 
approached* The servants* entrance was quite away 
out of hearing, and no one was likely to come out of 
the front door. She stole to the window and peered 
cautiously in. The room had three occupants — her 
father, her aunt, and Joan- / . , . 
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At the first moment when she looked, Joan had 
risen to move the lamp where it would shine more 
brightly on the newspaper Mr. Carnsew was reading. 
Then she placed a screen between it and her aunt, 
who was dozing, exactly as Hester had so often seen 
her, with her knitting in her hands. 

Her father's face had not changed much. 

** He will look young on his death-bed,*' thought 
Hester. But his hair was quite white ; not a streak 
of grey could she see in it. 

Her aunt looked a feeble old lady, but she had 
looked much beyond middle-age when Hester left. 

It was in Joan that she found the greatest dif- 
ference. She had left her belonging to the order of 
young ladies.; she saw her now a woman, with lace 
upon her head, white strokes among her glossy hair, 
deep lines on her face, and restless eyes which be- 
lied the calnmess of her movements. 

" It is my doing," thought Hester, crushing down 
a great sob. 

She turned her eyes for a moment upon the roofn 
itself, which was altered in many little ways. Her 
coffee-pot was well out of reach on a bracket against 
the wall. Then she wondered if the blinds were 
always left up in the evenings now for her, if she 
should ever come back. 

But even as she thought, her ear caught the sound 
of Mdieels beyond the gates, and she was forced to 
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hurry away. From her shelter amongst the trees 
she could make out that a dog-cart with three men 
drove up to the house. The one on the back-seat 
was a servant, who led away the horse as the others 
entered. The great hall-door slammed heavily be- 
hind them, and Hester, wondering if one was Philip 
— she knew Edwin was still away — crept forward 
again to try to Bud out. But Joan herself was 
closing the drawing-room shutters, and she could 
get no view. 

In a few minutes she became aware that a meal 
was going on in the dining-room. Shadows moved 
on the blinds, and mingled voices sounded. She 
even heard a laugh. She could «ndure it no longer, 
and after laying her cheek against the window-pane 
for an instant, turned and rushed from the spot. 

She ran straight down the drive, scarcely caring 
who saw her or what became of her. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



IRS. Farrant met her as she was going up 
to her room. " Perhaps you have not 
heard, ma'am, that there's going to be 
an anniverary to-morrow at St. Cruden ; 
that's the next parish." 

" An anniversary*! " echoed Hester. St, Cruden 
was her parish. 

"Yes, ma'am. A church anniversary, of course." 
Mrs. Farrant, though she might have leanings to- 
ward Dissent herself, would have felt it derogatory 
to the dignity of her visitors to assume that they 
could belong to anything but the Established Church. 
" I thought perhaps you might like to know, because 
the church has been fresh done up lately, and is con- 
sidered well worth seeing now." 
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" What kind of seats are there ? " asked Hester, 
remembering the old high pews of her time. 

*' Oh, nice new ones, all alike. Though I am sura 
I don't know how Miss Camsew likes to give up the 
place she's always been accustomed to, at her time 
of life." 

" At what time are the services to be held ? " asked 
Hester, the idea taking hold of her that she might 
go unnoticed amongst the crowd of strangers. Their 
family pew had been in a corner commanding a view 
of the whole congregation ; but if the pews were gone 
the Caervean people were sure to have one of the 
front seats assigned to them, so she would be able to 
see them without their seeing her at all. 

'* There is a short one at half-past three, then tea 
at four, and the evening service at seven. We have 
a nice convenient carriage for taking people about 
the county in, and Josiah can drive you out if you 
like, ma'am." 

" I will think about it, and let you know what I 
decide in the morning," replied Hester. The desire 
to go was very great ; she did want to see Philip if he 
was at home. He was sure not to be at the after- 
noon service, but then if she wished to see her 
aunt again she must go to that, for Miss Camsew 
would not come out in the evening. So she would 
have to go to both, and the tea woiild come between. 
Could she trust herself to meet the Vigarses ? She 
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knew Joan's dislike to meals in public well enough to 
be sure that she would not be at the tea ; and seeing 
that Edwin had not known her, surely Mrs. Vigars 
would not ! She would wear her eye-glasses too. 

Yes, she would go. If she fancied any one suspected 
her, she would leave the town the n6xt morning. 
She would not allow herself to change her mind after 
a night's rest, but sent a message to Mrs. Farrant to 
say that she would have the boy and carriage in the 
afternoon. 

The morning found her very excited and nervous, 
doubtful of the wisdom of her proceedings. She 
longed to find out what rumours her flight from her 
home had given rise to, or what was said of her 
uncle's death, but did not dare to approach either 
subject in any way. 

After breakfast she went out to do some painting, 
and not being quite sure of the road to a certain little 
creek of which the landlady had spoken, she asked a 
lady whom she met, the way. 

"You have rather much to carry," said the 
stranger. " I am only taking a walk. I will help 
you with your easel, if you will let me." 

" I think I ought to have brought a boy with me," 
said Hester, accepting the offer, and giving up her 
easel as they walked on together. 

In the course of their conversation it transpired 
that the lady — who Hester immediately decided was 
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a Miss Whitting, the maiden sister of an ancient 
lawyer of whom she had heard in her childhood — 
intended walking to St. Cruden in the afternoon. 

Hester said she was going to be driven out herself 
iind offered her a seat, and it was arranged that she 
should call for her on the way. 

So at a quarter past three Josiah drove up with 
Hester . and Mi-ss Whitting to the village inn, and 
then received instructions to be in waiting with the 
sketching materials at half-past four, as Hester did 
not wish to have to loiter around with nothing to do 
from then till seven o'clock. 

Miss Whitting was anxious to inspect the decor- 
ations of the churchy but Hester did not wish to enter 
till later, and her acquaintance promised to keep a 
seat next her own for her. 

Hester went into the churchyard, and soon made her 
way to the comer where the Carnsews lay* There 
was but one fresh mound, lying at a little distance 
from the one above her nether, She stood sadly by 
it, and then tenderly plucked up a tiny weed or two 
that had appeared among the flowers. 

" I suppose in old superstitious times everything 
here ought to have blackened or turned to dust under 
my touch. May God forgive me this miserable deed," 
she said to herself. 

She did not venture to linger long at that spot, 
for it was almost close to the little gate by which 
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the CaerveaA people entered the churchyard. She 
moved away, and waited beside an ancient tomb 
where she was partially screened by a tree-trunk, and 
soon after she saw her sister and aunt walk slowly 
down the path and go into the church. 

Miss Carnsew was leaning upon Joan's arm, and 
went feebly along. They were silent, which was a 
bitter disappointment to Hester, who was longing 
for the sound of their voices. She followed them into 
the church, and, as she had calculated, found them 
seated well up the building several seats in front of 
Miss Whitting. 

Hester thought that if she had been brought blind- 
folded to the church, and then allowed the use of her 
. eyes, she should not have known where she was, but 
rather have fancied she was having a fantastic dream* 
The shape was the same as of old ; the pillars, and 
arches that sprang from themi, were unaltered ; but 
that was nearly all that remained except the pieces 
of old oak used again in the roof, and the curiously 
carved bosses that bad been the greatest astonishment 
of her childhood. 

She wondered, too, as Mrs. Farrant had done, how 
her aunt had liked to descend from the sheltered 
ease of her roomy square pew to an open seat in the 
body of the building. 

The service was soon over, and she left the church 
with the first crush, in time to watch Joan and 
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Miss Camsew go up the path towards Caervean. 
Miss Whitting carried her off at once to the school- 
room, to have tea while the tables were fresh and 
there was no doubt about the teacups. That was but 
the employment of ten minutes, and then she found, 
somewhat to her alarm, that she was to be the reci- 
pient of some attention from both the vicar and his 
wife. 

Miss Whitting had found occasion to speak of her 
to Mrs. Vigars as an artist who was staying at 
Salford, and now brought them up for introduction. 

Hester was thankful that her last night's walk had 
given her a cold and partially taken away her voice. 

Mr. Vigars smiled upon her such a particularly 
interested smile, that, had she not known his habits, 
she might have been excused for thinking that the 
pleasure of his life was really increased by the chance 
meeting. 

** Miss Whitting tells me you are an artist," said 
Mrs. Vigars, cheerfully welcoming the stranger, who 
was a striking-looking woman and faultlessly appa- 
relled, to her festivities. " The scenery in this neigh- 
bourhood is very romantic, isn't it ? ** 

" Yes," assented Hester. ** But I cannot claim to 
be a professional artist ; I am only an amateur. I 
have never sold a picture, and shall probably never 
try to sell one." 

Hester said this with some little design beyond 
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expressing the truth. She knew that though Mrs. 
Vigars might have somewhat of respect for genius, 
she had reverence for money, and to paint and not 
sell your pictures would probably /ank much higher 
with her than to paint as a means of livelihood. 

" Ah," said the vicar, " it must be delightful to be 
able to follow the bent of one's tastes, untrammeled 
by money cares. That necessity for making money 
is so apt to cloy genius, and pervert its course into 
the channels most likely to reach public opinion." 

" Then you don't think the cry of the million is to 
be trusted ? " 

Mr. Vigars shook his head with another smile. 
"It is well to have the means to be independent of 
such cries, at all events, and a subject for which we 

■ 

ought to be thankful.** 

" How did you like the church ? Did you notice 
our altar frontal ? " asked Mrs. Vigars. 

" No, I was too far off to see it particularly." 

"You must really get a look at it this evening. 
The design is most lovely, and the work too. And 
this is so curious about it — it has the lilies and crown, 
the emblems of the blessed Virgin. Of course, the 
blessed Virgin was descended from the root of Jesse, 
and the frontal was worked for us by a young lady 
called Jessie — so she was particularly fitted for the 
work." 

Hester thought the idea very far-fetched, and coul4 
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not assent to Mrs. Vigars's remark, so she opportunely- 
spied Josiah with her camp-stool and easel. 

** Here is the boy with my belongings," she said* 
'* I hope to do a little work before seven o'clock." 

" Are you going to make a sketch of the church ? 
I think it has been rather overlooked by artists. I 
don't remember any one's sketching it." 

" I thought of trying some rocks I have heard of 
at Caervean Bay," said Hester. ** I prefer natural 
beauties to architectural designs." 

"But there is always something so very interesting 
about a church." 

" Yes, so there is about your cliffs," said Hester, 
decidedly ; and with Josiah to carry her heavy appli- 
ances she departed for the bay. 

She felt almost indignant with her guide for taking 
her by a private road of her father's for a part of the 
way. He, however, seemed to take it for granted that 
a stranger would wish to get as near a view of the 
house, as was possible without going straight up to 
it, and he explained to her that he didn't suppose 
Mr. Carnsew would mind if he knew she was from 
London — a circumstance which failed to strike Hester 
forcibly, but appeared to Josiah to greatly mitigate 
the offence of trespassing. Hester strongly suspected, 
however, that the boy only wanted to go the shortest 
way to get back the sooner to his crowd of acquaint- 
ances at the village. 
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He led her down the little path which she had 
so often used, and pointed out a group of rocks close 
by as the ones Mrs. Farrant had spoken of. 

Hester then dismissed him, and said she would 
carry back her own things. 

She wandered a hundred yards peering into each 
hole and crevice. How strangely familiar every foot 
of rock was to her. She went to look if the little 
store of stones and shells that she had collected for 
the grotto were gone from their hiding-place, and 
she found them still there. She took them out and 
spread them before her, handling them curiously as 
if they were relics from some previous existence. 
Then she scattered them around her on the sand, 
and turned back again. 

What she longed to do was to ramble around in 
her old haunts, but she dared not start on such an 
expedition. On the beach at least she was on free- 
footing, but if once she mounted the cliff she was on 
debatable ground. So she sat down impatiently at 
her easel, and sketched in the outlines of one great 
rock that rose before her. 

Her visit she felt must be one of disappointment : 
whatever she got she would feel that she wanted 
more, and she already felt as if she could not tear 
herself from the spot. 

What did she hear! Her heart beat violently. 
She was sure she heard voices ! Where were they ? 
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On the cliff, she thought. Yes, they grew more dis- 
tinct. The people must pass just above her. They 
were men's voices : one she thought was Philip's. 

" You really mean to be off again ! " she heard in a 
surprised tone. 

Then she grew deadly cold as she caught the man's 
voice which replied. It was Bevil Thurstan's. " Yes. 
I can catch the mail easily on Friday at Dartmouth." 

" Well, I won't ask you what takes you away 
again just as soon as you have come back. I remem- 
ber Edwin told us he thought it would go hard with 
you if you could not get some pretty girl out there 
to smile upon you. I shall miss you. But there, 
you might as well be married at once, as flying over 
the world like this. Shall I never see a bachelor of 
fourscore again ! " 

" That speech of Benedict's was the prelude to his 
own loss of freedom, I request you to take notice." 

They were coming down the path. Hester tried 
to recall her wits. She could not run away or 
conceal herself. If she lowered her great umbrella, 
might it not screen her till they had passed ? She 
rose and unfastened it, standing with it partly closed 
in her hand. 

To her horror Bevil came straight towards her 
and said, ** Shall I fix your umbrella for you ? It is 
troublesome, isn't it ? There is generally a little 
wind here." 
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All attempt at concealment was impossible now, 
Hester thought, and she dropped her umbrella. 

" What is the matter ? " demanded Philip, staring 
at his friend's astonished look. 

** For God's sake, Carnsew, walk on and leave me 
to speak to this lady alone," 

** Certainly," and Philip plodded forward across 
the heavy sand, leaving them facing each other on 
the spot where they had first met. 

For a moment neither spoke, and Hester saw her 
brother moving away as her uncle had done the last 
day she had stood between those rocks and the 
sea. 

" How did you come here ? " asked Bevil. 

" The way is easy enough. Perhaps you mean," 
she answered hastily, with white lips, " why did you 
come ? Indeed you must not believe I want to worry 
you. I did not mean to see you at all, and I will 
leave the country and trouble you no more, before 
the end of the week." 

" Not if I can prevent it," he said. 

For an instant she thought he was threatening 
her, but only for a moment. 

" How can you prevent me, and why should you ? " 

" I have something to say to you. Shall I do it 
here, or come to you where you are staying ? " 

" Oh, I had better hear it at once, if it is anything 
I must," she said, anxiously. 
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" Well then, in the first place, I know your name. 
It is Hester Carnsew." 

" Ah ! " cried Hester, eagerly. " You have not told 
my people ? You will not tell them ? " she pleaded. 

'* I have not told them," he said, quietly. 

"You see there was no need to be jealous of 
Edwin," she said. 

" I never was. I knew at the time that though 
you might seem more familiar with him, your feeling 
for me was quite different. Before I promise not to 
tell your people who you are, you must hear some- 
thing more that I have to say. I was going out to the 
Cape again to tell it to you ; I should have sailed 
on Friday. I do not want to say it too hurriedly. 
Are you sure you can bear to hear something at 
which you will rejoice — which will make you more 
glad than you ever thought to be again ? " 

'* I can bear anything you have to tell me. But 
I don't believe there is any possibility of making me 
very glad. Though I do not mind having come over 
so much, now that it has saved you the trouble of a 
useless journey to South Africa," said Hester, wildly 
excited. 

" I am half afraid of the responsibility," said Bevil, 
nervously ; " but there is no one else to do it." 

" I cannot bear waiting, patiently," said Hester. 

" I made a guess at your name before I left you," 
he began, rather slowly. " I must have seen it some- 
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where about here, I think, and when you said you 
were called Hester, something Edwin once said about 
you recurred to me, and I thought you might be his 
sister. After I had been home a week or two, I de- 
termined to come do\yn here and find out if my idea 
was a correct one. I came here the day before yes^ 
terday. Why you must have been in England then! " 

" Yes. We met in London on that day." 

" Did we ? I would have sworn that I should 
have known you anywhere." 

" You never saw me at all. How did you prove to 
your satisfaction that I was Hester Carnsew ? " 

" I spent yesterday morning over your affairs. I 
made friends with Mr. Vigars, and got him to give me 
a look for curious lore in the registers. There of 
course I found your baptism. There I found too, the 
date of your uncle's death. It occurred to me then 
that it was the very day that I was here. Hester, 
you know I saw your parting from that old man there 
on those low rocks." 

V Yes, of course. I remember." 

" I would not mention you to Mr. Vigars, but I 
did speak of Mr. Carnsew, and what do you think I 
learnt ? That his death was the result of an accident. 
That you, my darling, had nothing to do with it. 
He never got home from that walk alive. He slipped 
and fell on those rocks, and was killed on the spot. 
Some one saw it happen." 
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She stEtred at him in doubt for an instant. 
" It is the truth, aa I stand here before God." 
She gave a low sharp cry, her brain reeled, &ky 
and sea rushed together before her eyes, the fear of 
death came upon her, she faintly heard a shout to 
her brother for help, and then all was a blank. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

IN HAVEN. 

" Mine ihrough somhine, stonn, and snows. 
Let fate frown on so we love and part not ; 
'Tis life where Ihou art, 'tis death where thou art not," 
Mcx>RE. 

V pleasantly the rooks were cawing ! 
[ester was sure, too, that the sun was 
lining in glory upon the sea ; she could 

fen catch the shimmering by the side 

of the blind. What could have made her forget to 
draw up her blind the night before ! She never re- 
membered doing it in her life. It was funny, too, that 
she felt too lazy to jump out of bed now and pull it 
up. And was there something wrong with her eyes 
this morning, that her room itself looked faded ? 
The paper and the little calendar fastened against the 
wall — the i8th of June ! Surely something was to 
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happen to-day. That date had been impressed upon 
her mind for some reason, she was convinced. The 
i8th of June. Well, she could not remember. That 
must settle itself too. Wasn't that a miserable little 
nightlight over on the table ? She was quite sure she 
never put it there herself — she hated a light in her 
room. She must have been ill 1 Had she been nearly 
drowned while bathing ? That was the most likely 
thing to have happened to her. She languidly lifted 
her left hand to push her hair from her face, and as 
the sleeve of her nightdress hung back, her eyes fell 
on a bracelet clasped round her arm. 

How came she to have on that bracelet ? It was 
of tigers' claws mounted in gold. Where had she 
got it ? What was there about it ? She had a strug- 
gling recollection of having resisted its being taken 
off her arm, which excited her even now. No one 
should take it off but herself, and with her other hand 
she fumbled at the clasp and undid it. She laid it 
on the bed, and then, with a sigh of relief after the 
exertion, dropped asleep again. 

When she awoke an hour later Joan was softly 
moving about, and the nightlight was gone. 

" Joan," she said, and was startled at the weakness 
of her voice and the age of the face that instantly 
turned to her, " I feel like Mark Twain's jumping 
frog must have done after he had swallowed the shot. I 
haven't any go left in me. I suppose I have been ill ? " 
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" Yes, Hester dear, very ill. But you will soon be 
better, I hope, now that you can joke again." 

" I don't think there is any joke about it. What 
has happened to me ? " 

" Never mind that now. All you have to think 
about is getting strong again.'* 

But Hester did think. Shamblingly and lazily, 
perhaps, but still she tried to remember. Her hand 
rested on her bracelet, and that stirred her thoughts. 
What was it that tried so hard to come back to her 
and she wanted so much to lay hold of, but could not 
grasp ? *' Joan," she said at length, " I wonder if I 
have had an awful nightmare ? " 

" If I had had, I should trj' to forget it," replied 
Joan. 

" But I can't forget it. It gets more and nibre 
distinct," said Hester. " Tell me, Joan, have I always 
lived here ? " 

" Hester, darling, you must not let such thoughts 
trouble you," protested Joan, in great distress. 

" It is true then — it is no dream?" said Hester, 
with a great effort trying to draw the counterpane 
over her head. 

" Hester, Hester ! it is all over now. You are 
safe with us again," cried Joan^ bending over her 
and kissing her. " You had always a strong will ; 
try to exert it now. You will make yourself very 
ill again if you excite your mind too much. It is 
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brain fever that you have been suffering from. Now 
I will read something to you, and do try to attend to 
what I am saying." 

But Hester could not attend, Piece by piece the 
incidents of her exile returned to her, and as Joan 
read she shaped her story on to the very end. The 
end ! Ah, well, the end was a relief — a mercy. Here 
she was again in her father's house too. That was 
something in itself to be thankful for. 

" Joan," she asked, unconsciously interrupting her 
sister in the middle of a sentence, " what has become 
of Mr, Thurstan ? " 

Joan closed her book in despair. " He is here, 
Hester. You may be sure that he has not left Caer- 
vean while you were so ill as you have been." 

*^ I will go to sleep, Jo^n. I am tired." 

'* You must have something first. Wouldn't you 
like some milk ? " 

" I don't care." 

''That is a sign you are better," said Joan, cheerily. 
** You don't like to be worried," 

The days glided by. Joan spent most of her time 
in Hester's room, and read aloud or talked. Hester 
^as surprised to find how much she had to say, for 
she had never been a great talker. Now it was an 
i^cute pleasure merely to listen to her chs^tting about 
all the people they had known, and of Mary's life 
and children. And there was the extra pleasure of 
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speaking of Edwin. Hester had sden him last and 
had much to say of him, while Joan brought out the 
necklace he had had made for her and showed it to 
Hester. 

And little by little Hester told her what her life 
away had been, and they discoursed upon New 
Zealand and Africa for hours. 

Aunt Emily was admitted sometimes for a little 
while, but as she tilways showed a tendency to weep 
at sight of Hester, Joan did not care for her to stay 
long. Mr. Carnsew and Philip, too, would come for 
half an hour. 

At length Joan brought the news that Hestei; 
might be taken into the sitting-room. 

" You are not so heavy, Hester, as you were when 
I used to try to haul you about with one arm," said 
Philip, as he picked her lightly up in his arms. 

'* I thought it was bones that weighed most,"; said 
Hester, ** and I seem to have plenty of them stilU" 

^' I hope you haven't left all the energy you used 
to have behind you in those hot places you have 
chosen to live in," said her brother, 

Bevil was standing holding open the sitting-room 
4oor for them to pass in, 

Hester smiled as they passed, " Ask Mr. Thurstan, 
He has known me there quite lately." 

" You certainly had not reached the languid stage 
ihen." ' . 
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" I am glad to hear it," said Philip. "Though I 
am afraid we shall never ride double again. I sup* 
pose, old woman, we rattled you around till you got 
more independent than any boy to be met with ! " 

He placed her on the sofa, and drew it where she 
could see through the window. " There will be a 
cup of tea for me, Joan, if I turn up about five ? " 

He closed the door behind himself, and Joan sat 
down by the sofa. Hester looked round the room. 
It was here that she had spent so many happy and 
anxious hours. Nothing was changed in it but the 
people. The same chairs and pictures, cushions and 
brackets, were about. The mandarin still walked 
across the screen, and the oval mirror still rested 
above the mantelshelf. Outside, too, the view was 
unaltered. The deep blue of the Atlantic, with the 
rocks and tiny islands standing in bold relief, beating 
back the waves in spray as fine as steam — everything 
was familiar to her sight. Hester moved her head to 
rest against Joan's arm, and gazed awhile at the sea* 

" Joan, I don't know what you will think of it, but 
I cannot live here. It is home, but I cannot rest in 
it. I know I shall be obliged to move away again. 
I hope you will not think me miserably ungrate- 
ful to you, but I cannot take up the old life where I 
left it, and go calmly on as if these years were alto- 
gether a blank. Perhaps I need not give you all up 
again. At all events we can write to each other. 
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I wonder if I could be of any use to Edwin out in 

India ? " 

" If you cannot rest in England, we will wander 
together till you can," said Bevil, coming forward be- 
fore Joan could reply. " You thought I had gone dut 
with Philip ? I only waited to give you a little rest 
after your move. Miss Camsew, will you trust your 
sister to me for a quarter of an hour ? I promise not 
to excite her more than I can help." • ' 

" I do not think you will do her any harm,"' said 
Joan, rising ; and Bevil took her seat. . . 

" You have been very good to me to stay here while 
I was so ill," said Hester. *- 1 don*t believe I should 
have got better so fast if I had not known you were 
in the house." 

** I could not go away, Hester, when your life 
hung on a thread from hour to hour ; and then when 
you began to recover I waited on for this day. I am 
glad they did not cut off your hair, dearest. It re- 
minds me now of my first visit to your house in South 
Africa. Do you remember? — the day we gathered 
figs together." 

** Yes, I remember. I was cross that day." 

** Were you ? My memory has not held that. " 

** Tell me," said Hester, with some energy, *' what 
has become of Samuel Truscott ? I have wanted to 
ask Joan, but somehow I could not do it, and she has 
never mentioned him to me." 
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** Mr. Truscott? I think he lives about eight miles 
away. I saw him once when I was at an agricultural 
show at Salford with Philip. Why do you ask ? " 

*' I was once afraid Joan would have to marry him.'* 

*' Joan ! Your sister ! Impossible. She could 
never have done such a thing." 

" No, I see now, she never could. I hope I shall 
never see him again." 

" Now about this rambling fit, Hester. Let us get 
married as soon as you get a little stronger, and then 
we will go where you like — ^you shall choose your 
own ground. I should like us to spend Christmas at 
my home in Yorkshire ; but you will see how you 
feel about it by that time, and you shall do exactly 
as you please. Gradually you will settle down to a 
home life once more, and till that time I will be at 
your right hand." *^' 

*' I thought," said Hester, "that we had decided 
there could be no question of marriage. Where 
is the difference in our positions now ? " 

" Hester, do you recollect distinctly all that took 
place before you were taken ill ? " 

" Yes, I believe I do. You came to me on the 
beach. I don't know what I said or did, but I know 
what you did. But though my sin had mercifully 
no result except indirectly, my intention remains, 
unaltered." 

" I have not forgotten it, and I make no attempt 
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to condone your fault. Yet who amongst us has not 
been tempted, and yielded to the temptation ? I don't 
want to say that crime consists in being found out. 
You know I don't think so. But you yourself must 
feel how different your position is from what you 
supposed it to be. As you stood, there were many 
things to be considered besides our mutual will. Now 
the case is otherwise. I know you are bitterly sorry 
for what you did, and I believe you will make me as 
good a wife as I shall ever find, and will carry out 
your duties as well as any woman I know — possibly 
better, for gold cannot be tried in the fire without 
coming out refined. The matter now stands between 
you and me. No one but ourselves and Joan knows 
the real reason why you went away. Your father 
thinks it was simply a mad freak on your part, and 
so does your aunt. In short, if you will trust your- 
self to me, I have no fear or hesitation about the 
step we are taking." 

" Wni you give me two or three weeks to decide 
in ? I am weak now, and perhaps not able to judge 
as clearly as I ought." 

" I will give you no time at all. I am not weak, 
and I will judge for us both. My life will be incom- 
plete without you by me, and if you go off alone again, 
you will wander aimlessly about till some accident 
ends your life, or you will die worn out with helpless 
longing for what you have not," 

VOL. II. 14 
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^*I have sometimes thought it would not take 
long," she said, holding up her thin hands ; and he 
knew she had given way. 



THE END. 
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Expenditure, Surplus, Deficit, &c., Charges in the Budgets of the 
last two great Administrations ; A List of the most important 
Statutes of the Present ' Reign j with dates of passing, and blank 
columns for jotting down "Expenses," *' Engagements"; "Notes" 
on the subjects of the articles, and other *' Memoranda." 
The whole is Strictly Neutral. 



THE THREE REFORMS OF PARLIA- 

MENT : A History, 1830— 1885. By William 
H EATON, Editor of "CasscU's Concise Cyclo- 
paedia.'' Crown 8vo o 5 o* 

The object of this work is to trace the successive steps, and the 
stru^les, by which the now existing representation of the people in 
Parlmment has been reached, and Rkewise to show how each step 
in Parliamentary Reform has been followed by economi j and social 
reforms of scarcely less value. The volume will be adapted for wide 
circulation in view of the impending electoral crisis. 



THE- FUTURE WORK OF FREE 

TRADE IN ENGLISH LEGISLATION. L 
Free Trade in Land. II. Financial Reform. III. 
Monopolies. ( The Cebden Club Prize Essay for 
1883.) By C. E. Troup, B.A,, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo., cloth o 3 6^ 

" Lucid in style, and based on a thorough comprehension of 
economic science, the book deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the questions of which it treats— questions which 
are likely to assume prominence in the not-distant future." — 
Scotsman, 

" Leaves no doubt in the reader*s mind that Mr. Troup fully 
earned his prize by treating the whole subject in a spirit of dis- 
crimination as well as with undoubted ability." — Leeds Mercury, 
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POETS IN THE GARDEN. By May 

Crommelin, Author of "Joy," **Iii the West 
Counlric," " Qucenie,'* &c.' Illustrated Edition, 
containing Eight Coloured Illustrations. Square 
Pott i6mo., doth elegant, fine paper, gilt edges, 
bevelled boards , o 10 6 

This work is an attempt to bring together and classify the best 
known passages in which our poets nave discoursed of flowers. 
Practically, it b a Flower Concordance- to the English Poets. It is 
alphabetically arranged, according to flower5, and will Ibrnish a , 
most interesting comparative study of the treatment each flower 
has received at the hands of different poets. There will be two 
Indices. This edition (limited in numoer), will be enriched by 
eight highly-finished Chromolithograph Pictures of flow«r groups, 
executed by first«class Paris Colour Printers. . 

Cheap and popular edition of the above, with 
Coloured Frontispiece. Square Pott i6mo., plain 
cloth binding ... ••• ••• • ••• o 6 o 

This edition is printed on a thinner paper, and more "Simply 
bound. The text, however, is identical with the half>guinea edition. 



A SMALLER BIBLIA PAUPERUM, 

conteynynge Thyrtie and Eyghte Wodecutties 
lUvstratynge the Lyfe, Parablii, and Miraclisoff 
Oure Blessid Lorde and Savioure Jhestis Crist, 
with the Propre Descrypciouns tlieroff extracted 
fro the Originall Texte off lOHN WlCLlF. Preface 
by the late Dean Stanley. Square 8vo. Bound 
in Parchment, old style ; brass clasps ••• ...- o 10 6 

' ' A very interesting volume, elegantly bound in a cover copied 
from an old book in the British Museum." — Bibliographer, 



THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. From 
Shakespeare's "As You Like It." Artists' Edi- 
tion. Illustrated with Seven Photogravures from 
Original Paintings by the most eminent American 
Artists. Large 4to., elegantly bound, bevelled 

boards, gilt edges ...^ •• o 10 

Popular Edition of the above, Illustrated 
with Woodcuts by eminent Engravers. Square 
pott i6mo., cloth elegant, bevelled boards,gilt edges o 5 

•' Strongly contrast the old and new style of engraving. . . . 
The various artists have all been well-chosen." — Graphic, 



New and Recent Books. 



EUPHORION : Studies of the Antique and 

the Mediaeval in the Renaissance. By Vernon 

Lee, Author of " Belcaro," " OttiFie," &c. Cheap 

Edition, in one volume. Demy 8 vo., cloth .,,010 6 

Still on sale, a few copies of the First Fine 

Edition, in two volumes. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, i i o 

•*The book is bold, extensive in scope, and replete with well- 
defined and unhackneyed ideas, clear impressions, and vigorous 
and persuasive modes of writing. , . . Large questions have 
been scrutinized in a comprehensive spirit, and are treated with 
both breadth and minuteness, according to the scale of the work. 
This will be apparent from a list of articles in the two volumes. 
After an introduction comes *The Sacrifice,' 'The Italy of the 
Elizabethan Dramatists,' ' The Outdoor Poetry,' and 'Symmetria 
Prisca.' . . . *Tbe Portrait Art,' 'The School of Boiardo.' . . . 
I-astly comes the longest essay of all, * Mediaeval Love,' filling 
nearly one hundred pages. This is certainly a masterly per- 
formance, going over a wide field, and showing at every stage 
abundant discrimination." — Aihentsum, 



INTRODUCTORY STUDIESin GREEK 

ART. Delivered in the British Museum by Jane 
E. Harrison, Author of " Myths of the Odyssey 
in Art and Literature," &c. Map and 10 Illustra- 
tions. Square Imperial i6mo o 7 6 

The Author discusses the meaning, development, and decline of 
Greek Art, and the unique qualities which have made it such an 
impulse to moral and intellectual growth for successive ages, 
contrasting it in this respect with the Egyptian, Assyrian and 
Phoenician Art which preceded it 



HEROIC TALES. Retold from Firdusi the 
Persian. By HELEN ZiMMERN, Author of" Stories 
in Precious Stones," " Life of Lessing,'' &c. With 
Etchings by L. Alma Tadema, R^A., and Prefatory ~ 
Poem by E. W. GOSSE. Popular Edition, Crown 
8vo., cloth extra ••• .••. ... ••« ... o 5 o 

*' Charming from beginning to end. • . . Miss Zimmem 
deserves all credit for her courage in attempting the task, and for 
her marvellotis success in carrying it out. " — Saturday /ieview. 

Also a limited number of an J&dition de luxe^ 
entitled "The Epic of Kings," the title under 
which the work was first produced. On Dutch 
Hand>made Paper, Super Roy. Quarto, limited to 
200 copies. Artist's Proofs on Japanese Paper, 
signed and numbered, bound in Parchment extra. 330 
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ARMINIUS VAMBERY: His Life and 
Adventures. Written by himself. With Portrait 
and 14 Illustrations. Fifth and Popular Edition. 
Square Imperial i6mo., cloth extra o 6 o 

"A most fascinating work, full of interesting and carious 
experiences." — Contemporary Revitm. 

" It is partly an autobiographic sketch of character, partly an 
account of a singularly daring and successful adventure in the 
exi^oration of a practically unknown country. In botli aspects 
it deserves to be spoken of as a work of great interest and of 
considerable merit" — Saturday Review, 

** We can follow M. Vamb^ry's footsteps in Asia with pride 
and pleasure; we welcome every word he iias to tell us about the 
ethnography and the languages of the East" — Academy, 

" The character and temperament of the writer come out well 
in his quaint and vigorous style. . . . The expressions, too, in 
English, of modes of thought and reflections cast in a different 
mould from our own gives additional piquancy to the composi- 
tion, and, indeed, almost seems to bring out unexpected capacities 
in the language."— W/^«^irm. 

" Has eUl the fascination of a lively romance. It is the con- 
fession of an uncommon man; an intensely clever, extraordinarily 
energetic egotist, well-informed, persuaded that he is in the right 
and impatient of contradiction."— >Z>a<(|f Telegraph, 

* ' The work is written in a most captivating manner, and illus- 
trates the qualities that should be possessed by the explorer.'' — 
Ntvoe Vremya, Moscow. 

** We are glad to see a popular edition of a book, which, how- 
ever it be regarded, must be pronounced unique. The writer, 
the adventures, and the style are all extraordinary — the last not 
the least of the three. It is flowing and natural — a far better 
style than is written by the majority of English travellers."— 5/. 
James's Gazette. 

\* Over Eighty other English and Foreign periodicals have 

reviewed this work. 



Boys' Edition. 

ARMINIUS VAMBfiRY : His Life and 
Adventures. Written by Himself. With Introduc- 
tory Chapter dedicated to the Boys of England. 
Portrait and Seventeen Illustrations. Crown 8vo. o 

This new edition wa5 prepared by M.yamb^ryat the suggestion 
of several of his English friends aiid critics during his late visit to 
this countrv, that the story of his life was one well adapted to 
form the subject of a book for boys. He has carefully revised it 
throughout, eliminating all political and other matter that wouM 
possess but little interest for bo}rs. A new Introductory Chapter is 
added, giving a more extensive insight into his boy life thsui the 
previous volume, and showing how even the humblest, poorest, 
and most^ delicate lad can, with perseverance and industry, rise 
to prosperity and renown. It possesses seveial additional Illus- 
trations and a new Portrait of the Author. 



New and Recent Books. 



CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTION?: Essays 
on Afghanistan, China, and* Central Asia. By 
Demetrius C. Boulger, Author of " The History 
of China," &c. With Portrait and Three Map s. 
Demy 8vo., cloth ...0180 

"Ought to be read by everybody interested in the Central Asian 
<liiestion. . . . Mr. Boulger's essays are a magazine of information re* 
iating to the people and coantry of Central Asia, Afghanistan and 
China. "-^Arminius VAMB^itv, in The AcadetHf. 

"A mine of valuable information. . . . Thanks to the force and 
freshness of his style." — Times. 

*' The Central Asian question has become the most prominent of the 
day, and is likely in the future to become the most important of all those 
-with which English Statesmen will have to deal ; all who are desirous of 
obtaining a thorough insight into it should study Mr. Boulger'^ work. 
The task will be by no means an unpleasant one, for he writes so easily 
and pleasantly that his array of facts, and his copious stores of informa- 
tion arc never associated with dull or heavy reading."— -JS'/oiu/an/. 

" Every class of English politicians must derive benefit from perusal 
of these elaborate essays." — Contemporary Review. 



FRANCE AND TONGKING: A Narrative of 

the Campaign of 1884, and the Occupation of 
Further India. By James George Scott (Shway 
Yoe), Author of **The Burman : His Life and 
Notions." Map and Two Plans. Demy 8vo. ... o 16 o 

" Very graphic and exceedingly interesting pagen." — Spectator, 

*' Mr. Scott's book should be read by all who desire to attain an ac> 

curate knowledge of the questions at issue in Further India.*' — Morning 

Post. 
" Will be perused with interest both by military men and by the general 

reader ." — Globe, 



THE TRUE STORY OF THE FRENCH 

DISPUTE IN MADAGASCAR. By Captain 
S. Pasfield Oliver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &c., late 
Royal Artillery, Author of " Madagascar and the 
Malagasy," &c. With a Chapter by F.W. Chesson, 
Hon. Secretary of the Malagasy Committee. With 
a Map. Demy 8vo o 9 o 

"A very straightforward and ungarnished account of the dispute be- 
tween France and Mada{|;ascar." — Contemporary Review. 

"Captain Pasfield Oliver's very interesting and informing book.*'— 
Nonconformist. 



THE MAHDI, PAST AND PRESENT. 

ByProf.jAMESDARMESTETER. Illustrated. Sewed 010 

Cloth 016 

""Pleasant and instructive reading." — Atkemenm, 

"Will help English readers to come to a right conclusion respecting > 

•events now transpiring in the Soudan." — Standard, 
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NEW NOVEI^. , 

CAMILLA'S GIRLHOOD. By Linda Vil- 

LARI, Author of " On Tuscan Hills and Venetian 

Waters," "In Change Unchanged," &c. Two vols. 

v^tOvvn ovo* ••• •■• ••• ••• ••• •>• 

" Brightly written. ... It is from first to last a favourable and pure- 
toned specimen of Anglo-Italian fiction." — Morning Post. 



THE BACHELOR VICAR OF NEW- 

FORTH : A Novel. By Mrs. A. HarcourtRoe, 
Author of "A Friend in Ten Thousand," S:c. 
Two vols. Crown 8vo. ... [Nearly Ready i 10 



JEPHTHAH'S DAUGHTER: A Novel. 
By Jane H. Spettigue, Author of "The Gre- 
gors : A Cornish Story," " Love and Money too." 
Two vols. Crown 8vo. ... [Nearly Ready i 

A NOBLE KINSMAN: A Novel. By 
Anton Giulio Barruj, Author of "Like a 
Dream," &c. Translated from the Italian by H. 
A. Martin. Two vols. Crown 8vo. ./. ... i 

" A good translation of a very pretty story." — Guardian, 



TARANTELLA: A Romance. B/Mathilde 
Blind, Author of " Life of George Eliot," 
"Saint Oran." Two vols. Crown 8vo. ... ... I 

" The story is told with great spirit and effect, and shows very con- 
siderable power.'*— /*«// MaUCautU. 



ICHABOD : A Portrait. By Bertha Thomas, 
Author of " The Violin Player," *' Life of Georges 
Sand,'* &C. Two vols. Crown 8vo. ..• ... i i 

** It is indubitably the work of a clever woman." — Atkenceum, 



THE CHANCELLOR OF THE TYROL. 

By Herman Schmid. Translated by Dorothea 
Roberts. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 

" A clever and original siory ."—Daily Ttlegraph, 



WILBOURNE HALL. By Mrs. Caumont, 
Author of " Uncle Anthony's Note Book." Two 
vols. Crown 8vo. «.. ••• •.• 

•* An agreeable novel." — Spectator, 



New and Recent Books* 



NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS. 
THE QUEEN OP THE AR^NA, AND 

OTHER STOlllES. By Stewart HakrisoV. 
Five Illustrations by Small and others 1 prbwn . . 
. 8 vo.) cloth ... ... ... ... . ...' »,.(x~6 o 



GLADYS FANE : The Story of Two Lives. - 
By T. Wemyss Reid. Fourth and popular edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... ••• «^. . ...060 

"A good and clever bookt which few readers who begin it 
are likely to put down unfinished." — Saturday Review, 

*' 'Gladys Fane 'is no ordinary tale; the conventionalities of 
the present-day novel wtiter are not observed, bt»t Mr. Reid 
gives us what should be the aim ^f al 1 who produce light ,Hterature,' 
something n<rvet"— ^Guardian, 



THE AMAZON : An Art Novel. By Carl 
VosMAER. With Pre&ce by Professor George . 
Ebers, and Frontispiece drawn specially by L. 
Alma Tadema, R.A Crown 8vo;, cloth ;.. -■ ... o ^ ijt 

" Throughout the book there is a fine air of taste, reminding 
one a little of L.ongfellow's ' Hyperion,' "—The World, 

" It is a work full of deep, suggestive thought. M. Vosmaer^^ 
in writing it', lia$ added another testimony to his artistic greatness* . 
and dept h. " — The A ca damj. 



THE POISON TREE : A Tale of Hindu 
Life in Bengal. By Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
JEE. TranSated by M. S. Knight. Introduction 
by Edwin Arnold, M.A., CS.I. Crown 8vo. ... o 6 o 

' ' The healthiness and purity of tone throughout the book. . . . 
In reviewing novels, it is seldom that we regret wry seriously the 
limitations of our space ; but we are genuinely sorry that we cannot 
speak at greater length of a book which presents so many points ' 
of interest." — Academy, 

MAJOR FRANK ; A Novel. By A. L. G, 
Bosboom-Toussaint, Author of "The English 
in Rome," &c. Translated from the Dutch by 
James Akeroyd. Crown 8vo., clptU ... - ,.. o - 6 p 

** * Major Frank ' is a thoroughly good story." — Athencfum, 
*• It is a plfias.ant, bright, fresh book."-«-7>w/A. 
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Madame Villari's New Book for Children. 

WHEN I WAS A CHILD ; or, Left Behind. 
By Linda Villari, Author of ''On Tuscan Hills 
and Venetian Waters," " Camilla's Girlhood," &c. 
Illustrated. Square 8vo., cloth o 4 6 

CONTENTS. 

Chap. I. The Old Home.— II. The Move.— III. Tears and 
Rejoicincs.— IV. Left Behind. ~V. Past and Present— VI. Wan- 
dleton.— VII. News from China and Dick.— VI II. New Faces, 
Friends, and Pranks. — IX. The Treasures in the Garret. X. In 
the Shadow of Death.— XI. A Terrible Blow.—XII. With Uncle 
Josh.— XIII. At School. — XIV. Defiance. — XV. New Ex- 
perienccs.-»-XVI. Sunshine at Last ! 



An Artistic Gift-Book. 

ON TUSCAN HILLS AND VENE- 
TIAN WATERS. By Linda Villari, Author of 
"CamiUa's Girlhood," "In Change Unchanged," 
" In the Golden Shell," &c. With Ten Illustrations 
by Mrs. Arthur Lemon. Square Imp. i6mo. ... o 7 6 

" Her style is easy and pleasant, and ever and again her remarks 
are happy. . . . Very delightful is the account of the Abetone. " — 
Literary World, 

'* Next to the privil^e of visiting these localities, this book is 
the best thing, and no expense has been spared in making the 
volume an artistic success." — Bookseller, 



FAIRY TAI^ES FROM BRENTANO. 

Told in English by Kate FreiligrathKroeker. 
Pictured by F. Carruthers Gould. Twenty-t^vo 
Illustrations. Cheap and Popular Edition. Square 
Imp. lomo. ••• ... ••• ... ... ... o 3 ^ 

" The extravagance of invention displayed in his tales will 
render them welcome in the nursery. The translation, — not an 
easy task, — has been very cleverly accomplished. " — The Academy, 
" An admirable translator in Madame Kroeker, and an inimi- 
table illustrator in Mr. Carruthers Gould. . . . The stories deserve 

both the German and the Ejiglish poet's encomium, and the illus- 
trations are simply irresistible." — fruth^ 



THE WRECKERS OF LAVERNOCK. 

By Annie Jenkyns. Crown 8vo o 5 

" In delineation of character the authoress is extremely 



clever. ' ' — Schoolmaster, 



WINMORE ft CO. A Tale of the Great Bank 
Failure. Small 8vo.^ cloth extra o 



New and Recent Books. 



PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Stlva 
(The Queen of Roumania). Translated by Helen 
ZiMMERN, Author of " The Epic of Kings." With 
Portrait-etching by Lalauze. Square Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra ... ••• ••• ... ••• ... o 5 ^ 

"For this nature of literature the Queen appears to have a 
special jg^ift. . . . And never has she been happier than in her 
Leidens Erdengang, which lies before us to-day. The funda- 
mental idea of this cycle of stories is wholly symbolical. . . . 
'Ilie next story . . . is a piece of exquisite writing ... It 
is said that for the very charming motherly figure of Patience, 
the Queen's own mother, the wise and good Princess of Wied, 
has furnished the prototype.*' — Literary World (Review of 
the German edition). 




THE TEMPLE : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. By Mr. George Herbert. Small 
Crown. New Edition, with Introductory Essay 
by J. Henry Shorthouse, Author of "John 

INGLESANT." 

This is afaC'Simile reprint by typography of 
the Original Edition ^t/" 1633. No pains have been 
spared to make this an exact replica as regards 
paper ^ size, print, and binding, 

4th Edition, Sheep, imitation of Original Binding 050 
Paper boards, Old Style, uncut edges o 5 o 

"This charming reprint has a fresh value added to it by the 
Introductory Essay of the Author of *John Inglesant.'" — 
Academy, 

OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By 
Vernon Lee, Author of " Belcaro," " Prince of the 
Hundred Soups," &c Square 8vo, cloth extra ... o 3 6 

"A graceful h'ttle sketch. . . . Drawn with full insight 
into the period described." — Spectator, 

" Pleasantly and carefully written. . . . The author lets 
the reader have a glimpse of Germany in the ' Sturm und Drang ' 
period. " — Athen<Bum, 

"A graceful little picture. . . . Charming all through." — 
Academy, 

"It is a prose-poem which cannot fail to exercise on most 
readers a renning and purifying influence." — Scotsman, 

' ' To all who relish a simple, natural, and most pathetic story, 
admirably told, we recommend this eighteenth century idyL" — 
St, James' Gazette. 
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CENTENARY SERIE& 

1. JOHN WICLIF, Patriot and Reformer: his 

Life and Writings. By Rudolf Buddensieg, 
Lie. TheoLy Leipsic. Parchment coversi Antique 
printing •.. ••• ••• ... ... ... o 2 o 

Paper Covers 0.10 
" Mr. Fisher Unwin has printed in delicious old text, with a 
frontispiece and vellum binding worthy of an old Elzevir, Mr. 
Rudolf Boddensieg's brief extracts from Wiclif 's writings. . . . 

These are full of interest, and the little volume will be useful for 
reference. ' ' — Graphic, 

2. THE TABLE TALK OF DR. MARTIN 

LUTHER. Fcap. i2mo., Antique Paper, Parch- 
ment boards ... ... ... ... ..«•. ..« 020 

•• Deserves the very highest praise. Great discrimination has 
been shown in the choice of extracts, and considerable skill in the 
grouping of them under appropriate heads." — Congr^ationalist, 



3. DOCTOR JOHNSON: His Life, Works 
and Table Talk. By Dr. Macaulay, Editor of 

The Leisure Hour .^ ...020 

Paper Covers 010 

" An exceedingly pretty little book. ... It gives a good taste of 
quality." — B^dk Lore. 

" It is a charming specimen of typography.*'*— C/<^. 



HENRY IRVING : in England and America, 
1838-1884. By Frederic Daly. With a Vig- . 
nette Portrait, specially etched from a Private 
Photograph taken by S. A. Walker, by Ad. 
Lalauze ; printed on hand-made paper by M. 
Salmon, of Paris. Second thousand. Crown 
ovo., clotn extra ... ..• ... •.. •«, ■.. ••• •■• o ^ 

*' Mr. Frederic Daly has brought together an interesting mass 
of facts which will be acceptable to the admirers of the eminent 
actor. Mr. Daly writes with judicious moderation, and without 
excessive adulation, thoroughly appreciates the deservedly high 
position occupied by the subject of his biography." — Athemsum. 

' ' Mr. Daly sets forth his materials with a due sense of propor- 
tion, and writes in a pleasing vein." — Daily News. 

" Conscientiously full, thoughtfully considered, and gracefully 
written.'* — Daily Telegraph. 



New and Recent Books* 



LETTERS FROM ITALY, TO M, LE 

COMTE GOBLET D'ALVIELLA. By M. 
Emile de Laveleye. Translated by Mrs. 
Thorpe. Revised by the Author. Crown 8vo... o 6 o 

." Read. . . the second series of ' Letters from Italy,' lately jiublished 
by E. de Laveleve, a man of European fame in regard to political and 
social economy/j^ — Christian IVorld of August 27, in leader reviewing 
the original edition. 



CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW 

HIM : The Story of the Reading Tours in Great 
Britain and America (1866- 1870). By GEORGE 
Dolby. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo o 6 o 

" Is pleasant and unpretentious . . . His account of his 
experiences is interesting in a very high degree. It will be wel- 
come to all lovers of Dickens for Dickens* sake." — Athenceum. 

" Will certainly be read with interest by all who admire the 
great writer . . . The book will be welcomed by all who are 
eager to learn everything relating to one who has left behind so 
deep an impression on the hearts of mankind." — Daily Telegraph, 

"The book is one which will well repay reading. .' , , A 
book which gives us so many pleasant pictures of one of the most 
interesting figures in modern literature." — Saturday R§vHW* 



UNITED STATES NOTES : A History 
of the various Issues of Paper Money by the 
Government of the United States, and of the dis- 
tribution of the Surplus in 1837. With Appendix 
on the Legal Tender Question.- By JOHN jAY 
Knox, late Comptroller of the Currency. With 
Photo- Lithographic Specimens, and Forms of the 
various Notes. Demy 8vo., cloth o 12 o 

•'A very minute historical sketch of the treasury and other 
notes issued by the Government. • . ' . The book sliould be 
carefully studied by those who would understandHhe subject."— 
Ntio York Herald, 

'* The book has solid merits, and will be found highly ser\'ice- 
able by students of our financial history. It would be difficult 
to name any other work in which the currency operations of the 
Treasury and the proceedings 6f Congress in relation thereto are 
so minutely and impartiaUy descried." — Nation (New York). 



THE AMBASSADORS OF COMMERCE. 

By A. P. Allen, An Old Traveller. With 
Illustrations by Sturgess. Crown 8vo., cloth, o 3 6 
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MODERN MISSIONS: Their Trials and 
Triumphs. By ROBERT YoUNG, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Missions of . the Free Church of 
Scotland. With many Illustrations, and a Mis- 
sion Map. Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 5 

"Tells the great story of the trials and triumphs of Modem 
Missions, . . . This book should certainly be placed upon the 
shelves of parish, congregational, and Sunday-school libraries. 
It is brief and comprehensive.'" — Christian World, 



LIGHT IN LANDS OP DARKNESS: 

A Record of Mission Work in Greenland, Egypt, 
Syria, Persia, Labrador, South America, Armenia, 
&c., &c. By Robert Young, Author of " Modem 
Missions " With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
THE Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. Illustrated. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 

"To those who have read ' Modern Missions/ it will be sufficient to 
say that the present work forms a worthy successor to that interesting 
and well-written book. *'^CongregationAlist, 



FOOTPRINTS : Nature seen on its Human 
Side. By Sarah Tytler, Author of "Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls," &c. 125 Illustrations. 3rd 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., coloured edges. 036 
*' A book of real vfonh/'-^S/ecfa/or, 



GERMAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 

In a Series of Biographical Studies. By A. H. 
Japp, LL.D. Demy 8vo., cloth 012 



GENESIS THE THIRD . History, not 
Fable. Being the Merchants' Lecture for March, 
1883. By Edward White. Crown 8vo., cloth... 010 

Sewed 006 

SISTER EDITHS PROBATION. By 

E. Conder Gray, Author of "Wise Words.*' 

Small 8vo., cloth extra o i o 



A CUP OF COFFEE. Illustrated. Fcap. 

8vo., boards ... ... ..• ... ••• ... o i o 

** This pleasant gossiping monograph." — Dai/y Chronicle. 



New and Recent Books. 



*' EXPOSITIONS.'* Second Edition. A Series 
of Thirty-three Original Discourses by Rev. 
Samuel Cox, D.D., Author of " Salvator Mundi," 
&c. Dedicated to Lord Tennyson. Demy 8vo. 076 

*' We have said enough to show our high opinion of Dr. Cox's volume. 

It is indeed full of suggestion A valuable volume." — T/ie 

spectator. 

"The spirit is so admirable, and the tone so noble ; there is such Iceen 
insight and such practical shrewdness ; so close a union of intellectual 
and moral genius, that the book carries inspiration with W'—'Soh'- 
conformist. 

"The Discourses are well worthy of their Author's reputation." — In- 
quirer, * 

" He will be found here, as always, learned, logical. Christian, and 
tolerant — evangelical, though not Calvanistic, orthodox, without narrow- 
ness . "-^ScoismoH. 

** They will be equally valuable to students and to preachers, giving 
many fresh and energising views of Divine truth, which can hardly fail 
to instruct, strengthen and stimulate." — Church Bells, 

*' Few volumes of sermons have attracted so much attention on, and 

almost before, t^eir publication as this They have spirit and 

life in them instead of being as so many sermons are — mere dry bones, 
arranged into skeletons." — The Rock. 



LIFE AND WORK IN BENARES and 

KUMAON, 1839-77. By James Kennedy, M.A., 
Author of ^ Christianity and the Religions of 
India." Introduction by Sir William Muir, 
K.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Late Lieut.-Governor, 
N.W.P. Eleven Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth o 6 

•'Of what he saw and did he writes agreeebly, without 
obtruding the autobiographical form. . . . The volume is better 
worth reading than others of much higher literary pretensions." 
— Academy, 

THE UNKNOWN GOD, and other Sermons. 
Preached in St. Peter's, Vere Street, by the Rev. 
Alexander H. Craufurd, M.A., formerly 
Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of 
" Seeking for Light.'' Cro^vn 8vo., cloth ... o 6 



THE REALITY OF FAITH. By the Rev. 
Newman Smyth, D.D., Author of " Old Faiths 
in New Light," " The Religious Feeling," " The 
Orthodox Theology of To-day," Third and cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth o 4 6 

"They are fresh and beautiful expositions of those deep 
things, those foundation truths, which underlie Christian faith 
and spiritual life in all their varied manifestations. . . . We 
thank the publisher for bringing out these singularly suggestive 
and instructive discourses in so good a form." — Christian Age. 
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OUR MODERN PHILOSOPHERS 1. 

Darwin, Bain, and Spencer ; or, The Descent of 
Man, Mind, and Body. A Rhyme, with Reasons, 
Esssys, Notes, and Quotations.' By ** PSYCHOSIS." 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 236 pp ,. ... o 4 16 



THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS: 

Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1882. By F. 
Watson, M.A., Rector of Starston, and some 
time Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo., cloth •• ••• o 6 o 

THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. An Argu- 
ment grounded on the Facts of His Life on Earth. 
By John Young, LL.D., Author of " The Life and 
Light of Men," " The Creator and the Creation," 
&c. Seventh and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 036 



THE QUESTION OP QUESTIOMS^ 

Is Christ indeed the Saviour of the World? 

By Thos. Allin. Crown 8vo. ... o 5 



PAYING THE PASTOR, Unscriptural and 
Traditional. By James Beaty, D.C.L., Q.C., 
Member of the Canadian Legislature. Crown ovo. o 6 



CHILDREN'S SERVICES, with Hymns 
and Songs. Edited by the Rev. A. W. OXFCRD, 
Vicar of St. Lake's, Berwick Street, Soho. i6mo.' 009 

This little volttmc consists of several original Children's Services. 
It will I)e found especially suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of 
Hope, Children's Missions, &c. 



OFF DUTY : Stories of a Parson on Leave. 

By Charles Wright. Crown 8vo., cloth.;, ... 026 

SETTLING DAY : A Sketch from Life. By 

Sophie Argent. Crown 8vo., cloth o 3 6 

"A charming story of real life, and one that is as true to 
human nature as it is trae to facts." — Congregationalist, 

"A pleasant and wholesome little novelette. . . . It is agree- 
ably written." — Society, 



A 



New and Recent Boohs. 



I'VE B££N A-GIPSYIHG : or HamUes 

among our Gipsies and their Children in their 
Tents and Vans, By George Smith, of Coal* 
vilie, Author of " Gipsy Life," " Canal Adventures 
by Moonlight," &c. IVitk an Appendix showing 
the Author^ s plans for the Compuisory Registration 
of Gipsy Vans, and the Education of Gipsy Chil- 
dren, New and Revised and Popular Edition. 
12 Illustrations ... ...036 

•• Mr. Smith's sketches of his visits to the gipsies are graphic 
and varied, and will, we trust, serve to excite a wider interest in 
the perplexing question of their amelioration, to which the author 
has already given yeoman's service." — Contemporary Review, 

THE ROMAN STUDENTS ; or, On the 

Wings of the Morning. A Tale of the Renaissance. 
By the Author of " The Spanish Brothers," &c. 
With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 
Cheaper edition. Imperial Svo., cloth extra «.* o 4 6 

"One of the best stories of the year." — British Quarterly 
Review, 

AMERICAN DISHES, and How to Cook 
Them. From the Recipe-book of an American 
Lady. Crown 8vo., doth extra . « *•• o 2 6 

" A smart little tome." — G. A. S., in Illustrated London News, 



DICK'S HOLIDAYS, and What He Did with 
Them. A Picture Story Book of Country Life. 
By James Weston. Profusely Illustrated. Im- 
perial 410., Cheaper edition, cloth extra •.. ... o 3 6 

"This is precisely the book that sensible parents must often 
have been wanting. . • • This delightful book." — Academy, 

PLANT LIFE : Popular Papers on the Pheno- 
mena of Botany. By EDWARD Step. With 148 
Illustrations drawn by the Author. Third 
edition. CroAvn 8vo., cloth extra o 3 6 

"More delightful reading for the country at this season of the 
year authors and publishers have not provided for us." — Pali 
Mall Gazette, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS, 1885. With Facsimiles of 
Sketches by the Artists. Demy 8vo, o i o 
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THE "LIVES WORTH LIVING" SERIES 
OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra per voL o 3 6 

1. Leaders of Men. 3. Master Missionaries. 

2. Wise Words and Loving Deeds. 4. Labour and Victory. 

5. HercHC Adventure. 



I. LEADERS OP MEN: A Book of Biogra- 
phies specially written for Young Men. By H. A. 
Page, author of ''Golden Lives." Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, with Portraits. Fourth edition ... o 3 6 

The Prince Consort. 
Commodore Goodenough. 
Robert Dick. 



George Moore. 



Lord Lawrence. 



Samuel Greg. 
Andrew Reed. 
John Duncan. 
Dr. John Wilson. 



II 



Mr. Page thoroughly brings out the disinterestedness and 
devotion to high aims which characterise the men of whom he writes. 
He has done his work with care and good taste." — Spectator, 

*' No one knows better than Mr. Page how to put within mode- 
rate compass the outstanding features of a life that has blessed 
the world so as to present a striking and impressive picture. This 
is just the volume to enlarge the views and to ennoble the aims of 
young men, and to such we specially commend it." — Literofy 
World, 

" Here is a book which should be in the hands of every boy in 
the kingdom in whose mind it is desirable to implant a true ideal 
of life, and a just notion of the proper objects of ambition ; and 
we may congratulate Mr. Page upon having carried out his task 
with all possible care and skill. ' Leaders of Men ' is every way 
an admirable vohune." -Ci^ivrf Circular, 



2. "WISE WORDS & LOVING DEEDS : 

A Book of Biographies for Girls. By E. Conder 
Gray. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with Portraits. 
Fifth edition 036 



Mary Somerville. 
Lady Duff Gordon. 
Sarah Martin. 
Ann Taylor. 
Charlotte Elliott. 



Madame Feller. 
Baroness Bunsen. 
Amelia Sieveking. 
Mary Carpenter. 
Catherine Tait. 



"A series of brightly-written sketches of lives of remarkable 
women. The subjects are well chosen and well treated." — 
Saturday Review, 



New and Recent Books. 



"LIVES WORTH LIVING" SERIES. 

3. MASTER MISSIONARIES : Studies in 
Heroic Pioneer Work. By Alexander H. Japp, 
LL.D,, F.R.S.E. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Third edition o 3 6 

' ' An extremely interesting book. The reader need not be afraid 
of falling into beaten tracks here." — T^ Guardian. 

•• A collection of sketches from the practised pen of Dr. Japp, of 
men who have rendered good service to their race. All are 
graphic and very interesting." — NonconformisU 

"It brings before the reader a vivid conception of all the 
grandest chapters in pioneer effort throughout the world. There 
are many who must have felt the want of just such a handy book 
as this, and these will be grateful to Dr. Japp." — Glasgow Mail. 

* ' A really excellent and readable book." — Literary Churchman 



4. LABOUR AND VICTORY. By A. H. 

Japp, LL.D. Memoirs of Those who Deserved 
Success and Won it. Third edition, Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra ... ... ... ... ... ... o 3 ^ 



Sir James Outram. 
Thomas Edward. 
Sir James Simpson. 
William Ellis. 



Bishop Selwyn. 
Sir Titus Salt. 
Thos. Davidson. 
Friedrich Augusti. 



" There must assuredly be a large number of readers to whom 
these stories of the lives of such men will prove very acceptable." 
— Spectator. 

* ' We should be glad to see this volume in the hands of thou- 
sands of boys and young men. '* — Leeds Mercury, 



S. HEROIC ADVENTURE: Chapters in 
Recent Exploration and Discovery. Illustrated. 
Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 3 6 

*^i.* Containing in a popular form an account of 
the travels and adventures of great explorers of 
modem times, including Schweinfurth^ Prejeval- 
skyy Commander Markham^ Vambery, Serpa Pinto^ 
and Nordenskiold. 

» 

"Gives freshness to the old inexhaustible story of enterprise 
and discovery bjr selecting some of the very latest of heroes in 
this field." — Daily News. > 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONa 



GUDRUN, BEOWULF, and ROLAND. 

With other Mediaeval Tales. By John Gibb. 

With 20 Illustrations. Second and cheaper 

edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ^036 

"This volurae Mrill be certam to charm yomhful readers ; and 
a safer or more acceptable gift-book it would be difficult }o 
find. ' ' — Academy, 

THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. By 

Edward Garrett, Author of ** Occupations of 
a Retired Life," &c., &c. With Frontispiece. Third 
and Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 

THE PRINCE OP THE HUNDRED 

SOUPS : A Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, 
with a Preface by Vernon Lee, Author of 
" Belcaro," " Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy,^ &c. With Four Illustrations in Sepia, by 
Sarah Birch. Cheaper edition. Square 8vo., cloth 036 

"There is. more humour in the volume than in half-a-dozen 
ordinary pantomimes, "^^^f/a/i^r. 



HALF-HOURS WITH FAMOUS AM- 
BASSADORS. By G. Barnett Smith, Author 
of ** The Life of Gladstone,'' Ac. Crown 8vo., cloth- 
extra, with Steel Portrait o 7 6 

* ' More entertaining than many a sensational novel. "-rEcho* 



THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 

CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Newly Edited 
after the Original Editions. With Twenty Illus- 
trations, by Kauffman, printed in colours. Fcap. 
4to., cloth extra ... ... ... .•• .., ...07 ^ 

" This is irrefutably the edition of * Robinson Crusoe* of the 
season. It is charmingly got up and illustrated. The type and 
printing are excellent." — Standard, 



MOLINOS^—GoMen Thoughts from **The 
Spiritual Guide" of Miguel de Molinos, the 
Quietist. With a Preface by J. Henry Short- 
house, Author of "John Inglesant." 136 pp., 
large Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra or parchment .... o 2 .6 



New and Recent Books. 



THE TREASURE BOOK OF CON- 

SOLATION : For all in Sorrow or Suffering. 
Compiled and Edited by Benjamin Orme, M.A., 
Editor of "The Treasure Book of Devotional 
Reading." Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt top •.. o 3 6 

BEAUTIES AND FRIGHTS, WITH 
THE STORY OF BOBINETTE. By SARAH 
Tytler, Author of "Papers for Thoughtful Girls," 
" Footprints, " &c. Illustrated by * M. E. 
Edwards. Second Edition. Small 8vo., cloth 
extra, gilt edges 026 

THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER: A 

Quarterly Maritime Magazine. Edited by W. 
R. Buck, Secretary of the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society. Illustrated. Published in January, April, 

July, and October 006 

Yearly Volumes 036 

Adopted by the Londan School Board, 
FIRST NATURAL HISTORY READER. 

For Standard II. In accordance with the require- 
ments of the Revised Code. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Cfown 8vo:, cloth ... ... ... ... ... o o 9 

** Written in a simple and pleasant style." — School Guardian. ^ 

INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES : Glance* 

Here and There in the World of Labour. Written 

and Edited by Alexander Hay Japp, LL.D., 

F.R.S.E, Fourth edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 3 6 

'^ Nowadays boys are so fed upon story books and books of 
adventure that we welcome a book which tells them something 
about the facts of the world they live in." — Graphic, 

MARGARET THE MOONBEAM : A 

Tale for the Young. By Cecilia Lushingpton, 
Author of " Over the Seas and Far Away." With 
Illustrations by M. E. Edwards. Second Edition. 
Small Svo., cloth extra, ^ilt edges o 2 6 

THE WAY TO FORTUNE: A Series of 
Short Essays, with Illustrative Proverbs and Anec- 
dotes from many sources. Third edition. Small 
8vo., cloth extra o 2 6 
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A Handbook to 

THE FERNERY AND AQUARIUM, 

containing full directions how to make, stock, and 
maintain Ferneries and Freshwater Aquaria. By 
J. H, Martin and James Weston, With 43 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o i o 

Paper Covers... 009 
Issued also in two parts, paper covers, 6d. each. 
"We cordially recommend it as the best little brochure oxi ferns 
we have yet seen. Its merits far exceed those of much larger and 
more pretentious works." — Science Gossip. 

ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD (How to 
Detect the). By the Author of " Ferns and Fern- 
eries." Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 

Se Vv CQ •*. ... ... ••• ... ... •.« O O Q 

*• The little work before us offers many useful hints to house- 
holders as to the detection of everyday adulteration." — Pall Mull 
Gazette, 

PRINCIPLES TO START WITH. By 

Isaac Watts, D.D. Introduction by Thomas 

Binney, D.D. Seventh Thousand. 32mo, red 

edges, cloth elegant, or in the new wood binding : 

maple> cedar, walnut, and sycamore o i o 

' ' A gem in the way of printing and binding, while the excellence 
of the short practical precepts offered by the writers can hardly 
be over-estimated." — Rock, 

THE CHILDREN'S BOUQUET OF 

Verse and Hymn. Gathered by Aunt Sarah and 

Cousin Grace. 32mo, red edges, cloth elegant, 

or wood : maple, cedar, walnut, or sycamore ... o i o 

" Love for the little ones has clearly been at work in the making 
of this selection ; good taste as well, and a most catholic sym- 
pathy." — Christian Leader. 

THE STARRY BLOSSOM, and OTHER 

STORIES. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author 
of "Minna's Holiday,** &c. Illustrations by Miss 
Joanna Samworth. Small 8vo., cloth extra... 016 



DAN STAPLETON'S LAST RACE/ By 

Mrs. Milne Rae, Author of " Morag," " Hart- 
leigh Towers," &c. Small 8vo., cloth extra ... o 



New and Recent Books, 



NEW AND RECENT POETRY. 

A MINOR POET : And other Verses. By 
Amy Levy. Crown 8vo., paper board style, uncut 
cci^es •>• ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• ■•• •*. ••. .a.o 3 o 

" Her idea of the character of * Xantippe' is certainly original, 

and several of her shorter pieces are simple, heartfelt, and har- 

monius." — WhiUhall Review, 



MEASURED STEPS. By Ernest RadforO. 

Crown 8vo., cloth • ••• o 

" He has imported into his deeper verse the beauty of a half- 
regretful subtlety and the interest of a real penetration. He can 
think with fineness and record his thoughts with point." — 
Frederick Wedmore, in The Academy. 



A FORGOTTEN GENIUS: CHARLES 
WHITEHEAD. By H. T. Mackenzie Bell, 
Author of " Verses of Varied Life," &c. Crown 
8vo , cloth. Cheap and Popular Edition o 5 

** Mr. Bell's sketch may consequently be welcomed for reviving the 
interest in Whitehead." — JVie Times. 



OLD YEAR LEAVES: A Volume of Col- 
lected . Verse. By H; T. Mackenzie Bell, 
Author of " Verses of Varied Life," " The Keeping 
of the Vow," &c. Cheap edition. Crown 8vo.... 050 

" We have great pleasure, indeed, in commending these poems to our 
readers." — Literary World. 

VERSES OF VARIED LIFE. By H. T. 

Mackenzie Bell, Author of "A Forgotten 

Genius : Charles Whitehead," &c. Crown 8vo. 036 

" There are some pretty lines and stanzas." — Graphic, 



VERS DE SOClfiTE & PARODY, with 

other Essays. By H. A. Page, Author of " De 

Quincey," and" Thoreau." Crown 8vo., cloth extra 026 

• • We have been much interested in this amusing and instructive 
volume. " — Literary World, 

THE ILLUSTRATED POETRY BOOK 

for Young Readers. Sm. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 026 

Gilt edges 030 

" It is the best book of the kind which has passed through our 
hands for some Wmty —Bookseller* 
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ARMY EXAMINATION SERIES. 

I. GEOMETRICAL DRAWING : Con- 
taining General Hints to Candidates, Former 
Papers set at the Preliminary and Further Ex- 
aminations, and Four Hundred Questions for 
Practice in Scales and General Problems. By 
C. H. OcTAVius Curtis. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo.y cloth extra o 2 6 

II. A MANUALOF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Le Compte de la Houssaye, Officier de la 
Legion d'Honneur, French Examiner for Military 

and Civil Appointments. Crown 8vo., cloth extra... 026 

III. GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS: Espe- 
cially adapted for Candidates preparing for the 
Preliminary Examination. By R. H. Allpress, 

M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 026 

EASY LESSONS IN BOTANY. ByEowARD 

Step, Author of "Plant Life. " With 120 Illustrations 

by the Author. Third Edition. Linen covers ... o o 7 

Also in two parts, paper covers, 3d. each. 

" Numerously illustrated, clearly written, with a good deal of 
matter packed with much dexterity into a small space. " — Science 

Gossip. 

THE BATH AND BATHING. By Dr. J. 

Farrar, F.R.C.P.E. Crown 8vo., limp cloth ... o o 9 

"Dr. Farrar's manual is not only cheap, but it is so clear, 
concise, and practical that no one need fail to carry out his 
instructions, or in deriving wise counsel and direction from his 
pages. ' ' — Literary World. 

POETICAL READER FOR THE USE 

OF SCHOOLS. Arranged on an entirely new 

principle, with Illustrations specially done for the 

work. In Two Parts, each o i 3 

Or in sections separately. 

' ' The editor of these two little volumes has managed to strike 
out an entirely new line for his pupils, and one which scarcely at 
any point crosses the beaten track."— iVAtw/ Board Chronicle, 



AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

SCHOOLS. Adapted to the Requirements of 
the Revised Code. In Three Parts. Price 2d. 
each, or complete in one cover o o 6 
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HALF. HOLIDAY HANDBOOKS: 

Guides to Rambles round I^hdon. With Maps, 
Illustrations, and Bicycle Routes. Crown 8vo., s. d. 
seweci ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• »•• ••• o ^ 

Cloth I o 
I. KINGSTON - ON - THAMES AND 
DISTRICT. 
II. ROUND REIGATE. 

III. DORKING AND DISTRICT. 

IV. ROUND RICHMOND. 

V. GEOLOGICAL RAMBLES ROUND 
LONDON : A Guide to Old-World 
London. 
VI. ROUND TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

VII. GREENWICH, BLACKHEATH, AND 

DISTRICT. 

VIII. FROM CROYDON TO THE NORTH 

DOWNS. 

IX. ROUND BROMLEY. KESTON,AND 

DISTRICT 

X. ROUND SYDENHAM & NORWOOD. 

XL WIMBLEDON, PUTNEY, AND 

DISTRICT, including BARNES, 

ROEHAMPTON, MERTON, &c. 

EPPING FOREST AND DISTRICT. 

HAMPSTEAD, HIGHGATE, 

FINCHLEY, AND DISTRICT. 
GUILDFORD, GODALMING, 
AND DISTRICT. 
The last three are in preparation. 

"We could not do better than consult one of these cheap 
Handbooks." — Times. 

" Those ' Half-Holiday Handbooks' are very useful. But why 
not • Whole Holiday Pocket Books,' showing where to go, when 
to go,and how to go it? If Mr. Fisher Unwin doesn't look sharp, we 
shall have this series out ourselves about Whitsuntide. " — Punch, 

" Willbe a boon to the weary Londoner, anxious to commune 
with nature." — The Inquirer, 

" Capital guides to walks in the districts." — Dailj^ Chronicle, 

'* A pleasant and convenient series of books for the guidance 
of the pedestrian.'' — Literary World, 

"An idea with which we and our fellow-naturalists heartily 

sympathise. The series is one marked by that feeling for m^uMt 

which- it is so desirable to extend."— H. W., in Bayswater 
Chronicle, 

** The publishers hyave hit upoa a good. idea in their Half- 
Holiday Handbooks^ which are likely to become, populiv . 
favourites."— Gr<7/A/V. 



UST OF BOOKS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF PRICE. 



£3 3s* 

Epic of Kin^s. 

£1 lOs. 

Dawn of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in England. 2 vols. 

Life and Times of \Vm. L. 
Garrison. 2 vols. 

£1 Is. 

Bachelor Vicar of Newforlh. 

Chancellor of the Tyrol. 

Camilla's Girlhood. 

Euphorion. a vols. 

Ichabod. 

Tephthah's Daughter. 

Noble Kinsman, A. 

Tarantella. 

Wilboume Hall. 

IBs. 

Central Asian Questions. 
Lives of Robert and Mary 
Moffat. 

I6s. 

France and Tongking. 

I6s. 

RepresenUtive American 

(Jrations. 
RepresenUtive British 

Orations. 

I3s. 6d. 

Representative British Ora- 
tions. Without box. 

I2s. 

German Life and Literature. 
United States Notes. 

lOs. 6d. 

Euphorion. 

Poets in the Garden. 

Seven Ages of Man. Artists' 

Edition. 
Smaller Biblia Pauperum. 

98. 

True Story of French Dispute 
in Madagascar. 

7s. 6d. 

Expositions. 

Half • Hours with Famous 

Ambassadors. 
History of the Netherlands. 
How to be Happy though 

Married. 
Introductory Studies in Greek 

Art. 
LiteraryLandmarks of London 



On^ Tuscan Hills and Vene- 
tian Waters. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Shelley Birthday Book. 
Summer. B)r H. D. 'J horeau. 
To Canada with Emigrants. 

6s. 

Amazon, The. 

Arminius Vamb^ry. 

Charles Dickens as I Knew 

Him. 
Gladys Fane. 
How to be Happy though 

Married. 
Ideal of Alexander the Great. 
I^aw and the Prophets. 
Letters from Italy. 
Life and Work in Benares. 
Light in Lands of Darkness. 
Major Frank. 
Payings the Pastor. 
Poets in the Garden. 
Poison Tree, The. 

?ueen of the Arena. 
ales in the Speech-House. 
Unknown God. 

6s. 

Arminius Vamb^ry. Boys* ed. 

Forgotten Genius, A. 

Hpnry Irving. 

Heroic Tales. 

Modem Missions. 

Old Year Leaves. 

Pilgrim Sorrow. 

Question of Questions, The. 

Seven Ages of Man. Pop. £d« 

Temple, The. 

Three Reforms of Parliament. 

Wreckers of Lavemock. 

4s. 6d. 

Last Meeting, The. 
Lost Son, A. 

Our Modern Philosophers. 
Reality of Faith, The. 
Roman Students, The. 
When I was a Child. 

As, 

Measured Steps. 

3s. 6d. 

Ambassadors of Commerce. 
Art of War in Middle Ages. 
Christ of History. By Young. 
Dick*s Holidays. 
Fairy Tales from Brentano. 

Footprints. By Sarah Tytler. 



Future Work of Free Trade. 
Gudrun, Beowulf & Roland. 
House by the Works. 
Industrial Curiosities. 
I've been A' Gipsying. 
Minor Poet, A. 
New Godiva, The. 
Ottilie. By Vernon Lee- 
Plant Life. By Edward Step. 
Prince of the 100 Soups. 
Settling Day. 

Shipwrecked Mariner. Vols. 
Treasure Book of Consolation. 
" Lives Worth Living" Series. 

5 vols. 
Verses of Varied Life. 

3s. 

Illus. Poetry Book. Gilt edgs. 
Shelley Birthday Book. 

2s. 6d. 

American Dishes. 

Army Examination Series. 

Beauties and Frights. 

Diary of Golden Thoughts. 

Illustrated Poetry Book. Cloth 

Margaret the Moonbeam. 

Molinos : Golden Thoughts. 

Oflf Duty. 

Vers de Soci^6 and Poetry. 

Way^to Fortune, The. 

2s. 

Diary of Golden Thoughts. 

Dr. Johnson. 

John Wiclif. 

Table Talk of Martin Luther. 

Is. 6d. 

Dan Stapleton*s Last Race. 
Mahdi, The. 
Roll of Golden Thoughts. 
Starry Blossom. 

Is. 

Children's Bouquet. 
Cup of Coffee, A. 
Fernery and Aquarium. Qoth 
Genesis the Third. Cloth. 
Half-Holiday Handbooks: CI. 
Illust. Cat. of Roy. Society of 

Painters in Water Colours. 
Mahdi, The. 
Principles to Start With. 
River Holiday, A. 
Sister Edith's Probation. 
Stops. By Paul Allardyce. 
Winmore and Co. 

A!s0 Books at grf., jd. &* 6d, 
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